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The Outlook 


HE present method of conducting the 
Presidential campaign, and the pres- 
ent relations of that campaign to Con- 
gressional organization and action, are 
certainly unfortunate for the country. 
This method was established before 
the days of railroads and telegraphs, 

when the expedition which is now of vital importance was 

absolutely impossible. The Presidential nominations take 
place in June; the Presidential campaign lags lazily along 
until the middle of September ; the popular election takes 
place in November; the official election by the Electoral 

College takes place in December; the President is inaugu- 

rated in March; the Congress which has been elected at 

the same time with the President convenes in the following 

December. Thus the country is kept in a state of political 

ferment and uncertainty for a year and a half from the 

Presidential nomination in June till the meeting of Con- 

gress a year and a half later. In the present case the 

country has pronounced .against the McKinley tariff. 

Nevertheless the McKinley tariff will remain intact for 

probably two years after the election, unless a special 

session of Congress is convened by President Cleve- 
land next March. Otherwise Congress cannot even 
consider a new tariff measure until a year from De- 

cember, 1892, and can hardly frame and enact such a 

measure and put it in operation before two years from the 

present time. Meanwhile business men do not know on 
what they can depend, and all business operations must 
be involved more or less in uncertainty. For this two 
remedies are at the present time proposed: a special 
session of Congress, or a special Commission, official or 
unofficial, to prepare a new tariff measure in accordance 
with the promises and pledges of the Democratic party. 

More radical reform is, however, needed in our election 

methods. The nomination of the President should be 

nearer the time of election; the election should be nearer 
the time of the inauguration ; and the assembling of the 
new Congress should be nearer the time of the inaugura- 
tion. Not more than three or four months should be 
allowed to intervene between the nominations for President 
and Congressmen and the organization of the new Gov- 
ernment. Ample time should be allowed to enable the 
people to decide what shall be done, but, when they have 
decided, needless delay should not be interposed between 
the decision of the people and the execution of their will. 

One reason why the political managers of both parties 
were so misled as to the result of the last election is to be 
found in the extension of the secret ballot system. In 
thirty-five States it was used for the first time in a Presi- 
dential election, and among these States were Ohio, New 

York, Connecticut, and other States which have for some 

time past been considered doubtful. In all these States 

very important political changes were registered by the 
popular vote. The adoption of the system is an almost 


fatal blow to the buying and selling of votes—a nefarious 


industry which had assumed very large proportions in this 
country. The secret ballot makes it impossible for the 
briber to know whether the bribed has kept his engage- 
ment or not, and this fact will go very far to destroy 
bribery, root and branch. There is no advantage in buy- 
ing votes if there is no way of determining whether the 
votes have been delivered. For evident reasons, men who 
sell their votes cannot be trusted to deposit their ballots 
as sold. There was undoubtedly far less buying and 
selling of votes at the last election than for a number of 
years past,and most of the money spent in that direction 
was wasted. This is the chief result of the reform. Another 
beneficent result was the entire freedom secured for the 
voters from intimidation in all its forms. It may appear in 
the future that this was the most important result of these 
elections, for it is undoubtedly true that the purchase 
of votes in recent years had gone to such lengths that, 
if it had been carried further, it would have menaced 
the safety and prosperity of the country. 


The speeches at the Chamber of Commerce dinner at 
New York City last week were chiefly significant because 
they indicated that prominent men of both parties agree in 
their interpretation of the Presidential election. On the 
one hand, Representative Breckinridge interpreted it as 
meaning a demand for a larger volume of currency, a 
bimetallic medium, dollars of equal value everywhere, a 
tariff for revenue only, but tariff legislation both cautious 
and courageous. Mr. Whitelaw Reid and Mr. Depew, 
while somewhat less explicit, gave similar interpretations, the 
latter declaring that the McKinley tariff had been twice 
rejected by the people, and that now the Democratic party, 
“having won the election upon phrase and fable, must 
put phrase into statute and fable into law.” Equally sig- 
nificant, as bearing upon what some of our readers would 
call the socialistic problem, was the testimony of Mr. 
Foster, Secretary of the Treasury : 

“ After much observation and experience, I do not hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion that the work of the Government is better done than 
that of our great corporations. There is more intelligent knowledge 
of duty and more integrity than in private employment. There are 
many Government employees who, if their worth were known, would 
be sought after by you at a much better salary than they now receive.’» 
We are inclined to believe that this is true, and that the 
much-talked-of corruption in our Federal Government is 
less than in many of our great corporations. At all events, 
this definite testimony from an official who knows should 
outweigh a good many suspicions unsupported by specifi- 
cations. 

A Western correspondent, having in view the fact that 
many Republicans either voted for Mr. Cleveland or ab- 
stained from voting, asks us what advantage can be 
expected from putting Tammany in control of the Federal 
Government for four years. The question implies what 
is certainly a misapprehension, though one perhaps not 
unnatural among those not familiar with New York politics. 
Tammany has not been put in control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It bitterly fought the nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
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land, and came home from the Chicago Convention defeated 
and chagrined. Attempts were subsequently made to 
secure from Mr. Cleveland some pledges to Tammany, and 
were met on his part with a positive and peremptory 
refusal. The result of the election shows that Mr. Cleve- 
land would have been elected without the vote of New York 
State—that is, without the support of Tammany. It is 
true that Tammany gave him a thorough and vigorous sup~ 
port. The reason of this support was that the refusal to 
give it would have been an act of suicide. We quote 
from an editorial in the Brooklyn “ Eagle :” 

“The truth as to what the practitioners on Mr. Cleveland’s cour- 
age and freedom then learned is this: they learned that Mr. Cleveland 
would make no promises or anything of the sort to any of them, or to 
or for any others through them; that he had not sought the nomina” 
tion, which, on the contrary, had sought him; that he considered the 
success of the ticket in this State a matter of much more impor- 
tance to them than to him; that he repelled the idea that his Democ- 
racy was questionable by them or doubtable by any one; that they 
knew he was aware who had been his friends before nomination, and 
would know who had and who had not been his friends after election ; 
that he would have no friends to reward, on account of friendship, and 
no former opponents to punish, on account of former opposition ; that 
he would go to election or to defeat equally free and absolutely un- 
committed ; but that, if the Democratic people and ticket were beaten 
in this State by the Democratic machine, another Democratic organi- 
zation was ready to take its place at once, and that, in such case, the 
youngest man present would not live years enough to see that machine 
sufficiently strong to win or to betray a cause thereafter, or one of 
their number ever sitting in a State or National convention again.” 
Whether Mr. Cleveland said these things to the representa- 
tives of Tammany or not—and we have excellent authority 
for believing that he did say them—Tammany was wise 
enough to see that they were true, and that the defeat of 
Mr. Cleveland would end the political power of Tammany 
in the State, if not in the city. Mr. Cleveland enters upon 
the Presidency absolutely uncommitted except by his pub- 
lic utterances and his past record. It is the Democratic 
party, not Tammany Hall, which is in control of the Federal 
Government. What influence Tammany Hall will have in 
the Democratic party remains to be seen. We advise all 
candid readers of The Christian Union not to prejudge this 
question, but to await the light thrown upon it by the 
course of events. 

Social Democratic Conventions were held last week in 
Berlin, Germany, Memphis, Tennessee, and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. In Berlin the conservative programme adopted last 
year was adhered to, and there was less talk about the social- 
istic goal than the democratic steps by which it was to be 
reached. The Convention repudiated the State Socialism 
of the German Government as essentially anti-democratic, 
since, while it accepts the Socialist doctrine that cer- 
tain industries must be managed by the State, it gives 
to the working classes no share in this management. 
Democracy must precede Socialism. State Socialism with- 
out democracy strengthens the power of the possessing 
classes. Most of the planks in the “immediate pro- 
gramme ” of the Social Democracy have long been incor- 
porated in our American institutions. The important de- 
mands not yet granted in America are the “ referendum,” 
the progressive income tax, the taxation of inheritances, 
the suffrage of women, and free medical attendance 
for the sick. These measures, it will be seen, bear more 
than a family resemblance to those indorsed by the 
Farmers’ Alliance at Memphis and the Knights of Labor 
at St. Louis. Both of these American Conventions, too, 
were rather the conventions of a political party than those 
of farmers’ and laborers’ unions. The farmers moderated 


their currency plank so as to make it almost identical with 
that of the People’s party. The sub-treasury plan is put 
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forward only tentatively, and accompanied by the proposi- 
tion that the increased currency be distributed among the 
people in payment for public improvements, for which 
there is already a deficit. In common with the People’s 
party, they demanded a graduated income tax, the free 
coinage of silver, the public ownership of the railroads, the 
telegraphs, and the telephones, and the establishment of 
postal savings banks. So completely was the Convention 
in the hands of delegates devoted to the People’s party 
that several of the old Southern Democratic leaders with- 
drew. 

The Knights of Labor Convention was yet more signifi- 
cant of the growing strength of Social Democratic ideas in 
America and the demand that political remedies shall be 
applied to industrial evils. Mr. Powderly, in a letter to 
the “ Journal of the Knights of Labor” just before the 
election, called upon the working people during the next 
four years to direct their energies toward securing the pub- 
lic ownership of railways and civil service reform. The 
first of these, he urged, cannot be obtained without the 
second. ‘“ This nation is a business house, in which we 
all are partners. We want the most efficient and able 
agents obtainable, and we do not want a change in the 
working staff every time we elect a President. Divorce 
politics from the management of all public institutions, and 
then we will be nearer to that condition in which we need 
not fear that the party in office will have too much power 
if the railroad and telegraph lines are owned and operated 
by the Government.” At the St. Louis Convention two 
important planks, both political, were added to the Knights 
of Labor platform. One was the taxation of inheritances, 
and the other the referendum, or the reference of all great 
public questions to a direct vote of the people. The first 
of these measures is indorsed by all Liberal economists 
and statesmen in Europe, while the second is indorsed by 
Conservatives as well as Liberals in Switzerland, the land 
of its birth, The Conservatives indorse it because, when 
the public has once secured the measures public sentiment 
approves, no innovations are possible until a majority of 
the people are converted tothem. The Liberals indorse 
it because poor as well as rich are given a voice in deter- 
mining the national policy, and the whole public is edu- 
cated by the non-partisan discussion of the measures sub- 
mitted. That the People’s party should be the first in this 
country to advocate these European measures, and that the 
Social Democratic party in Germany should be the first to 


- advocate so many American measures, is another illustra- 


tion of the old truth that it is chiefly among the poor that 
new principles, whether religious or political, find converts. 

After five months’ struggle, more than a thousand of the 
non-union workmen at Homestead returned to work the 
middle of last week, and the Amalgamated Association 
formally acknowledged their defeat at the beginning of this 
week. In spite of the constantly reported success of the 
company in getting new men to take the strikers’ places, 
most of the men found their old places vacant. Those who 
were leaders in the strike, however, found their names on a 
black list and were refused employment. The loss of wages 
during the strike approached six hundred thousand dollars, 
the loss of profits was as much more, and the cost to the 
State is reported to have been nearly five hundred thousand. 
The first of the Homestead murder trials has been begun 
at Pittsburg, and the Pinkerton investigation is going on 
at Chicago. Even without the threatened trials for treason 
the public is not to be allowed to forget the despotism 
and anarchy of last summer. It is well that it should not, 
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for if these outrages do not force the public to adopta 
‘remedy, other outrages are sure to follow. 


The English Conservatives have again outbid the Lib- 
erals for popular support, by outlining a new programme 
which may be characterized as an immense drag-net for 
votes. It is the fashion nowadays to include every known 
subject in political platforms. This year the Democratic 
platform contained twenty-five political propositions, and 
the Republican platform twenty-one, the real issues being 
one, two, or, at the very outside, three in number. The 
other declarations of principle were introduced in the hope 
of securing the votes of different groups of people. The 
reports of the recent Conservative conference in Edin- 
burgh are still incomplete, but it is évident that the 
Conservatives had gone beyond the platform of the Liberal 
Federation, and, for the sake of diverting attention from 
the real question at issue, or of getting back into power, 
propose to do more for the English democracy than the 
Liberals. They propose to still further broaden and 
purify the franchise by a registration reform, by an equal- 
ization of votes and a reduction of the period of occupancy 
required to qualify voters; they propose the extension of 
the franchise to female rate-payers, the disfranchisement 
of illiterate voters, popular control of the liquor traffic, 
State provision for old age, assistance to workingmen to 
enable them to acquire land for building purposes, an 
amendment to the factory laws, and the passage of acts in 
the interest of workingmen. If this is Conservatism, what 
is radicalism? The Tories must feel that the period so 
long postponed until “after the deluge” had at last 
arrived. 

The most interesting of the English election petition 
trials came to an end on Thursday of last week, when Mr. 
Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Williams, after a three days’ 
sitting, decided that the Gladstonian Liberals had not made 
good their allegations against the return of Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the Opposition in the new House of Commons 
for the Eastern Division of Manchester. Professor Munro, 
of Owens College, was Mr. Balfour’s Home Rule opponent 
at the general election in July, and immediately after Mr. 
Balfour’s return he filed allegations of bribery and corrup- 
tion with a view to invalidating the election and securing 
the seat. The allegations were not against Mr. Balfour 
personally, but against some of his subordinate agents, 
The treating of the electors in public houses was the main 
charge of the petitioners, and, until the case was heard, 
there was a feeling on the part of some of Mr. Balfour’s 
friends that the publicans, who are always on the side of 
the Tories, might have endangered Mr. Balfour’s return in 
their overzealousness in his behalf on the day of election. 
The decision of the judges shows that there was no real 
ground for the apprehénsion ; and that the allegations were 
altogether unfounded is also made evident by Professor 
Munro being ordered to pay all Mr. Balfour’s legal costs. 
Still, there is a lesson from the petition and its trial 
which is not likely to be lost in England. That the 
seat of a statesman of the first rank such as Mr. 
Balfour should have been endangered by the action 
of the publicans will strengthen the hands of those 
members of the House of Commons who are urging the 
Gladstone Government to further amend the electoral 
laws so as to provide for the closing of public-houses 
during the hours of polling, and for holding all elections 
on the same day. After his recent disagreeable and har- 
assing experience, Mr. Balfour will be disposed to give 
his support to at least so much of the programme of the 
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electoral reformers as calls for the closing of beer-houses 
on election day. The success of the Liberals at Walsall, 
where the election judges have unseated Mr. James, the 
Tory member, for corrupt practices, will give the Liberals 
a seat they had long held, the loss of which was one of 
the surprises of the general election. Their success there 
equalizes the loss of the seat for the Cirencester Division 
of Gloucester, at the by-election of September, and again 
brings up Mr. Gladstone’s majority to forty, the number at 
which it stood when the Salisbury Government retired 
from office in August. 
The discussion of the new Army Bill has brought out, 
among other facts, the statement that in the last twenty 
years Germany has spent $3,000,000,000 on her army, and 
that during the same period France has spent $3,650,- 
000,000, both of these enormous sums being devoted ex- 
clusively to land forces, and not in any way including the 
amount spent in connection with the naval defense. These 
sums are also exclusive of the amounts paid for pensions. 
Such figures as these convey no very definite impression ; 
the mind is not able to grasp their significance on account 
of their vastness. If it were possible to make the people 
of France and Germany realize what this enormous mil- 
itary establishment has cost them, it is not too much to 
expect that a reaction would at once set in ; and yet these 
sums cover only one side of the expense of the military 
system. They do not represent the economic loss of the 
withdrawal of such immense numbers of men from all 
kinds of productive \gursuits. The period during which 
this money has been spént has been a period of absolute 
peace, and the question at once arises, if peace has become 
so expensive, what would war mean in the way of financial 
expenditure and national exhaustion? The very excess 
to which the present military tendency is carrying Europe 
must eventually accomplish what the peace societies have 
so far tried in vain to accomplish. 
The census bulletins giving the statistics of manufactures 
of various cities are deservedly attracting very little atten- 
tion. When the bulletin for Philadelphia was issued, stat- 
ing that the number of manufacturing establishments in that 
city had doubled since 1880, and yearly wages had in- 
creased from $346 to $529, neither employers nor employed 
were in any way prepared for the good news, and two 
Republican papers in Philadelphia were non-partisan 
enough to denounce the census as thoroughly discredited. 
The bulletins for other cities have been equally incredible, 
that for New York indicating that the wages and profits 
in its factories aggregated three thousand dollars a year for 
each family dependent thereon. This is just six times the 
average income on our farms ten years ago, and we know 
from the reports of the Bureau of Agriculture that the crops 
of 1890 sold for no more than the crops of 1880. Were 
Superintendent Porter’s census of manufactures credible, 
our farmers would have a far more serious grievance than 
they themselves dream, and their grievance is certainly 
serious enough even when the comparative prosperity of 
our manufactures is not exaggerated. The partisan Census 
Bureau has not rendered good service even to its party. 
The United States Supreme Court met again on Monday 
of last week, and handed down, among other decisions, 
one written by Judge Shiras, confirming the right of a 
State to reduce the rate of interest. The suit was on a 
judgment bearing interest at seven per cent., upon which 
the debtor refused to pay more than six per cent. after 
the passage of the State law reducing legal interest 
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to that rate. The plaintiff contended that the judgment 
was a contract falling within the clause in the Federal Con- 
stitution forbidding States to’pass laws impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts. Judge Shiras, representing the 
majority of the Court, held that an act changing the rate 
of interest did not impair contracts within the meaning of 
the Constitution. Judge Harlan, Judge Brewer, and Judge 
Field dissented, holding that no State had the right to de- 
prive a creditor of any interest pledged him by a contract 
express or implied. This view of the minority, of course, 
is the old doctrine of vested rights, under which, in the 
famous Dartmonth College case, it was decided that a 
legislature could not alter the terms of a charter once 
granted. The public sentiment of our day has set strongly 
against this decision, and will accept the position taken by 
Judge Shiras and the majority of the Court as another 
step toward its reversal. Over against Judge Harlan’s 
conservative dictum that “ Rights may be acquired by 
legislation which cannot be taken away by subsequent 
legislation ” progressives set the doctrine of Judge Cooley 
that it is “ less dangerous to give legislatures the right to 
revoke contracts than the right to make contracts that are 
irrevocable.” 
@ 

Japan is showing some remarkable signs of industrial 
prosperity, especially in the department of cotton-spinning. 
During the first six months of the current year, 41,000,000 
pounds of yarn were produced, as against 44,000,000 dur- 
ing the whole of last year, and 42,000,000 during the 
whole of the year before. There are thirty-five spinning 
mills in operation. The number of hands employed was 
about 21,500, of whom 16,000 were women. This immense 
increase of production, doubling the production of the 
year before, seems to have fallen short of the demand, for 
at the end of the half-year the stock in hand was very 
small and the mills were engaged upon work ordered from 
three to six months in advance. It is now expected that 
the total production of the year will exceed 100,000,000 
pounds. The profit of the business is indicated by the 
statement that of the ten largest mills only two pay divi- 
dends under ten per cent., while the others pay rates ris- 
ing from ten to twenty-five per cent. This sudden expan- 
sion of the manufacturing business is due, probably, to a 
succession of good rice crops which have brought high 
prices, to a marked improvement in the silk culture, and 
to a rise in prices of Japanese silk in foreign markets. It 
looks now as if Japan would become, by and by, one of 
the competitors of the world in manufacturing. The 
artistic sense of the people and their extraordinary deli- 
cacy of taste and manipulation ought to give them a lead- 
ership in some departments. 

The Rapid Transit Commissioners of this city gave out 

last week the terms upon which bids will be received for 


the construction of the proposed underground electrical | 


railway. A speed of forty miles an hour for eight-car 
trains must be guaranteed; the tunneling must be per- 
formed without disturbance or danger to the street surface 
or the buildings overhead; there must be no combustion with- 
in the tunnels ; the accommodations for passengers must 
be ample and satisfactory ; and, finally, the rates charged 
shall not exceed five cents per passenger, or twenty cents 
a ton mile for the freight. These terms are for the pres- 
ent entirely satisfactory, and were this contract subject to 
revision a generation hence, we should say that the public 
interests had been carefully protected. Unfortunately, 
however, the lease is for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, or thirty generations, and we can find no report of 
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any provision that the public may at the end of any shorter 
period buy out the plant at the cost of duplicating it. It 
was the reservation of such rights in England that is now 
enabling her cities to buy the street-car lines at moderate 
prices. It was the reservation of such rights in Toronto, 
Canada, which enabled that city a year ago, in awarding a 
new lease, to stipulate larger taxes, better hours and wages 
for employees, three-cent fares during workingmen’s hours 
morning and evening, and two-and-a-half-cent fares for 
school-children. In a growing community, street railroad 
franchises ought always to be grantedin this way. Each 
generation ought to pay for its own accommodations, and 
leave future generations free to make the best contracts 
for themselves that increased business and cheapened 
facilities make possible. No corporation will be awarded 
the rapid-transit contract unless it has fifty millions of cap- 
ital stock, and is prepared to deposit more than a million 
in cash as a guarantee of fulfillment. Only two months 
are given in which contracts may be submitted. It might 
be a fortunate thing if none were accepted and the city 
itself undertook this work, and tried to make it as success- 
ful, financially, as the two cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn have made the bridge that connects them. 

We give on our religious news page an account of a very 
significant meeting of Roman Catholic Archbishops held 
last week in the city of New York. When our readers have 
read the resolutions officially given out and here reported, 
they know all about this meeting which is known outside 
the Archbishops themselves. All the rest is rumor; for 
the Roman Catholic Church is skillful in keeping its own 
counsel. It is a mistake to interpret this somewhat 
enigmatical utterance as a very decided victory for either 
party in the Church ; but certainly it is absolutely antago- 
nistic to that ultra Romanism which demands that parents 
shall leave their children in ignorance rather than send 
them to a public school. Certain principles affirmed in 
these resolutions are fully recognized in the Church as a 
part of its authoritative teaching: that parochial schools 
are preferable to public schools; that they are to be 
encouraged and promoted ; that accommodation should be, 
if possible, provided in them for all children of Roman 
Catholic parents; and that Sunday-schools should be 
also vigorously supported under the immediate direction 
of the clergy. The significant utterance of this Con- 
vention is in the second resolution, which clearly im- 
plies that children of Roman Catholic parents may axtend 
public schools, provided that in such cases earnest endeavor 
is made to give them religious instruction at home and in 
Sunday-schools. On the vexed question presented at 
Faribault, whether a parochial school may, in the interest 
of better education, be transferred to the public school 
system, these resolutions are silent. But on this question 
the Pope has already spoken in his new famous edict, /o/erari 
potest—it may be permitted. On the whole, the Conven- 
tion indicates a conservative and cautious movement in 
the Church toward Americanism and away from Ultramon- 
tanism. 

The gift of $175,000 to Union Theological Seminary, 
noted in our religious news columns, is a very significant 
fact. It means that substantial business men, with ample 
means, stand behind that Seminary, and are determined to 
maintain for its professors liberty of teaching. It means 


that Professor Briggs and his colleagues in the faculty are 
amply and adequately supported. The men who have 
made this generous enlargement of the funds of the Semi- 
nary are representative men; and their eloquent action 
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means that the prosecutors for heresy, in the prosecution 
must take account of a large and influential lay element in 
the Church, which is possessed of the old Puritan and 
Scotch love of liberty, and means to maintain liberty in the 
Church. It means that if the prosecutors press on with 
the prosecution, and succeed by ecclesiastico-political 
methods in securing a verdict of condemnation from the 
Church for one of its most eminent Biblical scholars, whose 
chief offense is his scholarship, the result will either be a 
division of the Church like that which followed the analo- 
gous conviction of Mr. Barnes for heresy, or else an 
unparalleled exodus from the Church to other evangelical 
Churches where the spirit of liberty is regarded as sacred. 
We are inclined to think that this gift will prove as potent 
an argument—not because of the money involved, but 
because of the spirit represented—as any argument which 
can be addressed to the ecclesiastical courts by either Pro- 
fessor Briggs or Professor Smith. 

The Metropolitan Museum contains the nucleus of col- 
lections which ought, in the course of a few years, to rank 
with the best in the world in several departments. It is 
one of the institutions which express and illustrate the 
higher intellectual life of the city and of the country. It 
deserves, therefore, the most generous support. Such an 
institution cannot be maintained without large expenditure 
of money, and the possibilities of the Metropolitan Museum 
cannot be realized except by that kind of lavishness which, 
with reference to noble ends, is the truest economy. The 
recent report of the Trustees, however, shows that they 
are embarrassed by want of money in meeting its operating 
expenses, and that there is danger of a serious reduction 
of the efficiency of the Museum as an institution of popular 
education. When the Museum had been opened on Sun- 
day long enough to make it possible to estimate the 
additional expense, the trustees reported that the sum of 
$95,000 would be annually required for the support of 
the Museum if it were to be made free to the public; and 
it was proposed to secure legislation permitting the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment to make that appro- 
priation. The provisional estimates of the Board, how- 
ever, allow only $50,000 for the maintenance of the 
Museum, and with this appropriation is coupled the 
condition that it should be kept open every day in the 
year, and two evenings in each week, absolutely free to 
the public. In other words, the demands upon the 
Museum have been increased, while, at the same time, it 
is proposed to reduce the appropriation. In our judg- 
ment, the taxpayers of New York will readily confirm the 
action of the Board of Estimate if it doubles the proposed 
appropriation. It is one of the institutions which must 
not suffer from niggardly economy. 


What a city can do in the way of abating nuisances and 


“cleaning up,” under pressure of public opinion, as con- 
trasted with supine toleration of what every one simply 
denounces when public opinion is Jax, is illustrated by the 
present state of the smoke nuisance in Chicago. The 
Chicago “ Herald” states that, owing to the vigor of the 
Society for the Prevention of Smoke, “the city has, per- 
haps, less than half the smoke it had six months ago.” 
Numerous suits have been brought against concerns: which 
are deemed “ trespassers ’’—a very good word to describe 
the act of polluting the air which belongs to all and not 
to any monopolist. In some cases snap shots from a 
camera have furnished the convicting evidence and insured 
the infliction of the fine. A recent issue of the “ Herald” 


contained a list of fifty-three new “ trespassers ” to be pro- 
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ceeded against by the Society. The tugs have not been 
overlooked. Says the “ Herald:” “ Half of the tugs that 
ply up and down the river either do not smoke at all or 
emit so little smoke that it is inoffensive. The owners: 
of the other half are under written pledges to put them in 
the same condition within ten days.” The railroads are 
also to be brought to terms. All that seems to be needed 
now to make Chicago a smutless city in time for the 
Fair is more vigor on the part of the City Fathers in pass- 
ing ordinances to support the efforts of the Society. 


The Salvation Army 


As we go to press, a great assemblage of the Salvation 
Army is being held in New York City—a three days’ meet- 
ing. The questions to be discussed in the day meetings 
will be how to relieve distress and deliver from degrada- 
tion great masses of men and women in our great cities. 
The evenings will be given up to mass-meetings, to . 
express and stimulate enthusiasm. For this purpose also 
there will be a parade. Characteristic features of the 
meetings will be the public commissioning of the fifteen 
hundredth officer and the public dedication to Christ of 
the infant daughter of General and Mrs. Booth. 

The Christian Union wishes to be regarded, not merely 
as a reporter of the work of the Salvation Army, but as 
believing in that work and wishing it godspeed. 

Emotionalism, like intellectualism and ecclesiasticism, is 
a hindrance to the religious life and a diversion of its 
energies into useless channels. Religion is the life of God 
in the soul of man ; the life of faith andhope andlove. If 
faith and hope and love are forgotten in devotion to the 
organization which they have created, ecclesiasticism has 
destroyed religion. It is as if an army were to devote al} 
its enthusiasm to its accouterments and its tents and never 
make a march or fight a battle. If faith and hope and 
love are forgotten in quarrels about creeds—that is, about 
the intellectual forms in which life shall be expressed— 
intellectualism has destroyed religion. The Church can- 
not enjoy a Briggs trial and a revival of religion at the 
same time ; it must choose between the two. If faith and 
hope and love expend themselves in words, mere words— 
whether with surpliced choirs and an organ or with Salva- 
tion lads and lassies and a drum—emotionalism has 
diverted religion from useful work to useless by-play ; the 
enthusiasm which should be set to practical service is set 
to subtly selfish gratification. 

Now, so long as the Salvation Army seemed to us to be 
expending itself in emotionalism, in crude testimonies and 
cruder music, we were indifferent to it. With the issuance 
of Mr. Booth’s book, “In. Darkest England,” the Army 
entered, if not upon a new stage in its life, at all events 
upon a new manifestation of that life. Some of its theol- 
ogy, as expressed in the catechism quoted on another 
page, appears to us crude. Some of its institutional- 
ism, borrowed as it is from the British Army, seems to us. 
unfitted to Christianity, which is essentially popular and 
democratic. Some of its methods of expressing spiritua) 
life appear to us of questionable taste. But what does all 
that amountto? Nothing! absolutely nothing, compared 
with this, that here is a great body of men and women 
who are trying to help their fellow men and women; 
trying to help them, not merely to be happier, but to be 
better ; trying to help them, not merely to be better, but to 
become children of God—to know and love and serve 
him; and not only trying to do this, but succeeding. 

From an advance report of this Army we copy the fol- 
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lowing statement: “ During the past year, 35,600 families 
have been visited by our slum brigades ; 6,384 babes have 
been received and cared for by them ; and 13,199 000 per- 
sons have attended our indoor meetings,” where, we may add, 
they have heard the story of the Gospel and felt the in- 
fluence of human sympathy and received the benefit of 
helpful counsels. That should atone, if atonement be 
needed, for a great deal that is homely in dress and dis- 
sonant in music. 

We believe in the Salvation Army and its work—not in 
all that it does; not in all that it believes; but in the 
Army and its work—because : 

It treats man as a unit, and endeavors to cure him, body, 
‘soul, and spirit, by one simultaneous effort. 


Its philanthropy is religious, and its religion is philan- 


thropic. 

It believes in a living Saviour from present sin and 
misery. 

It shows its faith by its works ; by its illustrious example 
of an utterly self-abandoning consecration. 

And in this faith and consecration it is doing more than 
any other one agency to rescue those whom our civilization 
has handed over to degradation and despair. 

In brief: the Salvation Army is the modern fulfillment 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. We decline to discuss 
the Samaritan’s creed, still less do we care for the cut of his 
garments. It is enough for us that he went to the wounded 
and half dead whom the priest and the Levite had passed 
by in their eagerness to attend the Temple service ; and 
that the Master commended the Good Samaritan’s example 
as one for his disciples to follow. If any one does not like 
the Good Samaritan’s method, let him set about doing the 
Good Samaritan’s work with methods that are better. 


% 
A National Duty 


There is more than a probability that next summer will 
again bring the necessity of facing the dangers of a 
cholera epidemic. To demand instant and systematic 
action is not to play the part of an alarmist. It is true 
that the superior hygienic conditions of our great cities 
make it unlikely that they will undergo such wholesale 
devastation as swept through Hamburg’s ill-drained and 
unclean streets. But in this, as in other things, vigilance 
is the price of safety. And we have to consider not only 
the driving back of possible infection, but the comfort of 
the traveling public, the requirements of commerce, and 
the effect on immigration. Last summer such wretched 
blunders as the Fire Island episode and the retaining of 
well passengers on infected ships were apologized for on 
the ground that there had been no time for preparation, 
though for three months many papers—The Christian 
Union among them—had urged that steps of precaution be 
taken. This excuse will not serve twice. Yet so far 
there has been nothing but vague and contradictory dis- 
cussion. Two things are imperative: the formulating by 
our highest medical and sanitary experts of the rules and 
‘ methods proven to be best by experience and modern 
science ; and, secondly, the adopting of a thorough Na 
tional system of quarantine and inspection. There is 
really no disagreement on these points, but unhappily 
there seems to be nothing practical being done about them. 

The present scope of National authority is ill-defined, 
and there is altogether lacking any reasonable co-oper- 
ation between State and National officials. Dr. Allen 


M. Hamilton, of the Chamber of Commerce’s Advisory 
‘Medical Board, has just returned from Europe, where he 
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has been making a close study of the subject, and we 
earnestly hope that this Board will make a report which 
may serve as the basis of immediate action. Dr. Hamilton 
found that the old quarantine ideas have been quite aban- 
doned in England; passengers from infected ports were 
not detained last summer, but were sent home and care- 
fully watched there by Government health officers ; only 
one vessel was detained for any length of time; suspected 
food and water were refused admission and thrown over- 
board ; local inspection and telegraph orders of supervision 
at the homes were mainly relied on. Yet only eight cases of 
cholera occurred in all England. On the other hand, Dr. 
Stephen Smith, a recognized authority on quarantine 
matters, declares that for this city a large National Quaran- 
tine Station at Sandy Hook is absolutely indispensable. We 
do not assume to decide where experts disagree ; we merely 
urge the necessity of united, vigorous, and, above all, instant 
action. The President’s proclamation is still being en- 
forced, but both its legal basis and its justice are ques- 
tioned. Its interpretation so as to apply it only to 
steerage immigrants is called illogical and unfair. The 
National Board of Quarantine is spoken of as “ dormant.” 
If the New York Health Officer is making any special 
preparations, the fact is not known. Everywhere there 
seem to be confusion and conflict of opinion. Meanwhile 
the new outbreaks of cholera in St. Petersburg and the 
occasional cases in places not attacked by the scourge last 
summer confirm the belief that the epidemic is not stamped 
out, but will almost certainly reappear in the early summer. 
To be prepared to keep it from gaining a foothold here is 
a National duty; the interests of the people at large are 
concerned. The time is short, the work to be done great 
and complicated. The relative responsibilities of State 
and National authorities must be ascertained and defined 
at once, and our line of defense against the epidemic be 
put under one command and made continuous and equally 


strong at all points. 


Is Presbyterianism Protestant? 


In the sixteenth century the Church of Rome maintained 
that it was necessary to believe, not only what was clearly 
taught in Scripture, but also what was taught in the creeds 
and traditions of the Church. If one did not so believe, he 
was a heretic, and was to be cast out of the Church. With 
this claim Luther took issue. I stand, he said, by the 
Word of God. Convince me out of the Word of God that 
I am wrong, and I will yield. But I will yield to no other 
authority than the Word of God. On this issue he went 
out of the Church of Rome. On this principle, that the 
Bible is the only final standard, Protestantism was founded. 
“The Bible—that is Protestantism ” became its motto, and 
this principle the Presbyterians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who were Protestants, incorporated in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. 

“ The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be d:termined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits are 
lo be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit, speaking through Scripture.” 
Westminster Confession, Chap. I., § X. 

The prosecutors of Professor Briggs and Professor Smith 
deny this. They make a decree of council, to wit, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the doctrines of men, to 
wit, their own interpretation of that Confession, the 
Supreme Judge. 

They insist, for example, that Professor Briggs and Pro- 
fessor Smith are heretics for denying that the Bible is 
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infallible and inerrant ; for asserting that there were two or 
more Isaiahs, living a century apart, who wrote the Book of 
Isaiah ; for teaching that the final form was not given to 
the historical books of the Old Testament prior to 600 or 
Soo B.c. But, if this is heresy, it is either because these 
opinions are contrary to the opinions of the prosecutors, 
or to the opinions of ancient writers, or to the decrees of 
the Westminster Assembly. For the Bible itself nowhere 
declares that it is infallible or inerrant. The word iner- 
cant does not occur in the Bible, nor is the word infallible 
applied to the Bible, nor is the idea expressed by these 
words applied to the Bible by the Bible. The Bible 
nowhere indicates who wrote the various prophecies gath- 
ered together in the one book entitled Isaiah, from the 
name of its editor, or from that of the writer or writers of 
the prophecies. The Bible nowhere states what was the 
date of the composition of the historical books. On these 
questions the Bible is silent, and if Professor Briggs and 
Professor Smith are condemned as heretics for their opin- 
ions on these points, it will not be for teaching contrary to 
the Bible, because the Bible teaches nothing whatever on 
these points. ; 

Indeed, it is frankly affirmed, if not by the prosecutors, 
at least by their defenders and supporters in the religious 
press, that no man has a right to remain in the Pres- 
byterian Church because he believes in and is loyal to 
the Bible; he must also believe in and be loyal to the 
interpretation given to the Bible by the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and to the interpretation of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith given by the accidental 
majority of a Presbytery, a Synod, or a General Assembly. 
This is popery without its picturesqueness. This isto affirm 
the infallibility, not of a Church in the living present, 
but of a Church in the dead past. According to this, the 
end of the Reformation was the substitution, not of the 
Bible for tradition, but of Protestant tradition for Roman 
Catholic tradition as the Supreme Judge. And the ques- 
tion will arise whether it was worth so great a cost to get 
so small a gain. 

It is not Professor Briggs who is on trial in New York, 
nor Professor Smith in Cincinnati. It is the Presbyterian 
Church. The real question at issue is this: Is the Pres- 
byterian Church a Protestant Church? 


French Political Discussion 


The French Ministry has been going through a series 
of pitched battles with its adversaries both within and 
without the Assembly. It is fortunate for the temporary 
peace of the country that it has so strong a Premier as 
M. Loubet—a man of marked decision and courage. His 
course toward the Carmaux strike, recounted at length in 
these columns, was, on the whole, wise and strong, holding 
a fairly even balance between the strikers and the em- 
ployers, and refusing to be disturbed by the political out- 
cries with which the extreme Radicals and the extreme 
Conservatives endeavored to confuse the occasion. There 
was a good deal of peril in the acceptance by M. Loubet 
of the position of arbitrator, but, as the strike ended ami- 
cably, the Premier’s action is justified. No sooner, how- 
ever, was this difficulty out of the way than other and 
even greater difficulties pressed upon the Ministry, and 
threatened it with overthrow. Storms seem to gather 


periodically on the French political horizon, and the best 
policy of the Ministry in such cases is to draw the elec- 
tricity, if possible, at some time of their own selection. 
This was what happened last week on the question of 
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making the Government bill modifying the Press Law of 
1881 the order of the day. The law of 1381 practically 
conceded unlimited freedom to the press, the only qualifi- 
cation being the infliction of punishments upon those who 
incited to disorder and to crimes in a direct manner. The 
Government proposed to replace the word direct by the 
word indirect, and so to expand the public authority in 
suppressing those appeals to lawlessness which are a part 
of the propaganda of the Anarchist movement. The Rad- 
icals were opposed to any modification of the law of 
1881, and it was feared that the Conservatives would unite 
with them, and, by defeating the measure, drive the Min- 
istry out of office. 

When the debate came up in the Assembly, there was, as 
usual, a general attack all along the line, all sections freeing 
their minds on every conceivable question, and the Press 
Law holding, for the most part, a subordinate place in the 
debate. The two most striking speeches were the attack 
on the Government by Count de Mun on the ground 
that the Republic had banished Christianity from the 
nation, and Minister Loubet's powerful defense of the 
Government against the charge the ground of the defense 
being that De Mun and the men of his class failed to 
discriminate between religious neutrality and religious 
oppression. As the discussion went on, the uncertainty of 
the outcome became more evident, and until the last 
moment no one knew whether the Ministry would prevail 
or fall. That it did prevail is due, unquestionably, to the 
force, moderation, and downright ability of the Premier, 
who was both courageous and tactful, taking strong, clear 
ground on the measure in discussion, and at the same 
time taking advantage of the turns of the debate and of 
the fluctuations of feeling, with the result in the end 
of securing for the Government proposition a majority of 
one hundred. The only amendments to the bill were 
those dropping all phrases which seemed to convey the 
power of arbitrary proceedings. The bill was treated as a 
measure of public safety, and provides very severe pen- 
alties for those who, directly or indirectly, incite disorder 
or violence. 

The Press Bill, however, was only one of the difficulties by 
which the Cabinet is surrounded, and now that it is practically 
out of the way, the prosecution of the directors of the Panama 
Canal Company comes to the front. M. Ricard, the Min- 
ister of Justice, who is just now extremely unpopular, has 
been pushing the prosecution of the Panama managers, it 
is believed, in the face of the Premier’s judgment. It may 
be unfortunate for the Ministry, but it would seem: as if 
an investigation of the affairs of the Company were abso- 
lutely needed, so full of rumors of gigantic corruption has 
the air been ever since the collapse of the enterprise four 
years ago. It has been freely charged that scores of mem- 
bers of the Assembly have been the beneficiaries of the 
Company and that immense sums have been spent in 
bribery. In addition to this charge affecting the Assem- 


- bly, there are charges of extravagance, waste, and dishon- 


esty against the Company of the most sweeping kind. It 
is not believed that M. de Lessep; has been guilty of any 
dishonesty, but he is a man eighty-seven years old, and it 
would have been impossible for him to know in detail the 
management of the Company. He has either been hood- 
winked and deceived, or he has been most culpable, care- 
less, and indifferent to sound methods. The investigation 
as it proceeds, is likely to raise new difficulties in the path 
of the Ministry. The significant feature of the situation 
is the fact that the French no longer talk about changing 
the form of Government when things do not go to their 
mind ; they content themselves with changing ministries. 
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The Open Mind 


One of the most discouraging features in a political cam- 
paign is the fact that no sooner do most men begin to dis- 
cuss politics than they betray such absolute rigidity of 
conviction that discussion is profitless. This tendency, 
however, is not confined to political questions. It isa 
tendency which even intelligent men betray concerning all 
the great questions in life. Open-mindedness is a rare 
quality, as it is one of the very highest qualities. Nothing 
is more erroneous than the popular impression that, in 
order to be strong, one must be a partisan touching his 
party, his Church, his favorite authors, and everything else 
that concerns his life. This is of a piece with the popular 
conception that a strong man is a good hater, and that one 
who does not hate cannot love. Although men of large 
intelligence have sometimes this strong partisan bias, par- 
tisanship is in no sense allied to strength of conviction or 
to force of character. Wherever it appears it is always an 
indication of narrowness and weakness. The end of life 
is to learn from events; and the man who accepts as a final- 
ity any statement of a great question, or any position 
in a great discusssion which is constantly shifting, as great 
. discussions must, is losing the very best educational results 
of living. There are great truths which remain the same 
from generation to generation, but in the nature of things 
creeds and parties must change. 

“ The old order changeth, yielding place to the new, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
Truth is eternal, but the expressions of truth in declara- 
tions and in institutions are always changing, and he who 
would live by the truth must keep himself open to its new 
revelations. Churches and parties that in one age are the 
exponents of the highest morality and the inspiring embodi- 
ments of the highest ideals become in another generation 
laggards and hindrances. No fate is sadder than to become 
stationary in a world which is always sweeping on into 
new times and demanding new men. | 


Editorial Notes 


The * Christian Statesman ” in a recent Sunday-School Les- 
son furnishes its readers a new descriptive definition of God: 
“Faith is a bridge between sinful man and a merciful God 
consisting of four arches, on the first of which this Hérod 
Agrippa stood.” 


The St. Louis “Observer” has passed under the editorial 
management of Dr. D. M. Harris, who brings to his new posi- 
tion fine intelligence and breadth of spirit, wide sympathy, and 
very full knowledge of the industrial and social movements of 
the day. The editorial comment which fills the first two pages 
of the current number of the “ Observer” shows a strong hand. 

In the last issue of “ Printers’ Ink,” a writer of “ bright 
editorial paragraphs” advertises for work. He adds, “ Amy 
politics or no politics.” At first thought this seemed to throw 
light on some of the “Journalism” of the day, on second 
thought it throws light on the advertiser’s lack of employment. 
A man with no convictions ought to be, and usually is, “ out of 
a job.” 

The Chicago “ Advance” is startled to find that a young man 
is approved for the ministry “ who regards the divinity of Christ 
as only in degree different from that of some or all men.” 
Will the “ Advance ” tell its readers how the divinity of man as 
a son of God, made in the image of God, directed to be an 
imitator of God, declared to be a partaker of the divine nature, and 
exhorted to pray that he may be filled with all the fullness of 
God, differs from the divinity of God himself? Are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, patience, meekness, in a word, are right- 
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eousness and holiness divine attributes in man as well as in 
God? Are they to be in man other than they are in God? If 
different, how different? We await enlightenment. 

The Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald bade his congregatior 
farewell at the close of his sermon last Sunday morning. His 
farewell, however, is made to a larger congregation than that 
which heard it within the four walls of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. His departure will be sincerely regretted by all earnest- 
minded men and women in this city, and he will carry to Boston 
the hearty good wishes of the whole community of New York.* 

Mr. Andrew Clark, the eminent English physician, in a recent 
lecture at Birmingham on the “ Religion of the Body,” in which 
he spoke of the body as a talent which must be put to the highest 
possible uses, and emphasized the necessity of obedience to the 
laws of physical health, used the phrase “ physical righteous- 
ness "—a capital phrase, which ought to be written on the minds 
of all Americans. Physical righteousness means obedience to 
the laws of health; means, among other things, exercise, rest, 
and the avoidance of overwork. There are many persons who 
are morally righteous and physically unrighteous. This kind of 
unrighteousness has been one of our national sins. 

For pluck and persistence in seeking knowledge under diffi- 
culties we have lately seen nothing to compare with the story 
of Julius Cesar Alexander. This young colored man has just 
entered Tuskegee Institute. A correspondent writes us that Julius. 
walked 175 miles to get to the school, bearing all his possessions. 
on his back, and expending in the whole journey the sum of 
twenty cents—food and lodging being freely furnished by poor 
but generous colored friends along the route. Julius is twenty- 
three years old, and has already taught school for seven years, 
but says that his people “ want better teachers,” and he must 
fit himself for better work. His race need not be despaired of 
when young men like this ons are to be fouad among them. 


It is one of the misfortunes of being an American that you 
cannot do anything wisely in the eyes of some European critics. 
When New York did not care for German opera, it was re- 
proached for its lack of interest in fine music. Now that it 
has for several seasons crowded the Opera-House wien the great 
German works were performed, it has been reproached for giving 
itself up to a fad. Formerly we were reproached for not giving 
more time to reading. Now our good friend the London 
“ Spectator ” declares that we do not enjoy reading, or that we 
enjoy it less than the average Englishman, which is practically 
saying that we do not enjoy it at all. When we leave things 
undone we fail to please, and when we do them, it seems we 
always do them in the wrong way or for wrong ends. 

The London “ Speaker,” commenting upon the temptation to 
self-complacency on the part of Americans in view of what has 
happened on this continent during the last four hundred years, 
declares that it is not so ridiculous as the position, sometimes 
held in England, that the United States is only a second-rate 
place at the best, and that its only hope is properly to make 
obeisance before “ those born rulers, the British upper classes.” 
It goes on to say that America has gained nothing from th 
British aristocracy except a few husbands for its surplus heir 
esses. America has gained much from all parts of Europe, 
and something from all classes in England, but the “ Speaker ” 
is, unhappily, right in its inference that, so far, we have gained 
very little from the recognition or sympathy of the English 
upper classes. An aristocracy, as Mr. Arnold used to point out, 
has great charm of manner and.renders many admirable ser- 
vices, but it is rarely open to ideas, and, as a whole, the English 
aristocracy has been singularly obtuse to the significance of 
what has gone on in this continent. For that matter, however, 
it must be remembered that the same class has often been sin- 
gularly obtuse to what has been going on around its own homes; 
because some London clubs and London society as a whole 
have disapproved of Mr. Gladstone, therefore the Liberal policy 
has been more than once declared a failure. 
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The Salvation Army at Work 


By Edmund K. Alden 


BODY of men and women hard at work 
is the characterization which the Sal- 
vationists would probably prefer for 
themselves. Everybody, from com- 
mander to the last night’s recruit, is 
supposed tg labor. The methods are 
partly prescribed and partly at in- 
dividual discretion. The main object 
is, to put it bluntly, “‘ get saved, stay 

saved.” The mottoes and epigrams of the Army remind 
one of the pithy exhortations of Suvaroff to the Russian 
soldiers: “‘ The bullet is a fool; charge with the bayonet !” 

The general principles of the organization are familiar 
to the mass of readers, but it may surprise many to learn 
how strict is the discipline, 
and how numerous are the 
regulations ordained for the 
conduct of the officer. Each 
one his appointed 
duties—cadet, lieutenant, 
captain or ensign, adjutant, 
staff-captain or major, brig- 
adier, colonel, and com- 
mander. On inspecting the 
“Rules for Officers in the 
Slum Work,” we find that to 
each is assigned the task of 
spending six hours a day in 
meetings or in visiting the 
poor, and, further, ‘“ No 
slum officer to leave her post 
without permission from the 
staff-officer in command ;” 
“8 a.m., breakfast, Bible 
readings, and _prayer;” 
“9:45-10:15, private pray- 
er;” “5:30, supper.” 

Some of the stipulations 
seem rather binding to 
a non-military Christian : 
“Never go in debt without 
permission from Headquar- 
ters.” “Always have ‘wo 
persons to count the collec- 
tions.” “No marriage can 
take place without the con- 
sent of Headquarters.” Note 
this also: “ What is the rule 
of the Army with regard to 
courting? (1) Those who 
Jiirt, and are found out, which 
is usually the case, are sent 
home again. (4) If... any engagements are formed, infor- 
mation to this effect must be forwarded in confidence to the 
General-in-chief, who, if he approves, gives consent to such 
engagement.” Again, on miscellaneous topics: “ What 
advice does the Army give about reading? It is better not 
to read secular—that is, the ordinary—newspapers, Of 
course you will not read any novels. Avoid a// the ordi- 
nary religious books.” ‘ How can you best attend to your 
health? Eat moderately. Don’teatsuppers. Keep your 
feet dry. Keep off all doctors, if possible.” What is the 
Army rule with regard to going out to dinner, tea, and the 
like? By all means avoid everything of the kind.” 

The center of the work in this vicinity is the building 
at 111 Reade Street, officially known as Headquarters. It 
is a plain four-story structure. The ground floor is occu- 
pied by a salesroom and a hall; on upper floors are found 
various offices for the statistical department, supplies, slum 
* work, commander’s room, the editorial sanctum of the 
“ War-Cry,” and others. The composing-room is at the 
top, and the press-room in the basement. The walls are 
adorned with mottoes and portraits of prominent Salva- 


tionists. Nearly all in the building wear the familiar red- 
waisted uniform or the distinctive hat or bonnet, but a few 
individuals are seen in “ civilian’s dress.” Such advice is 
to be seen as this, for instance,in the adjutant’s office, 
posted conspicuously on the wall: “ Suggestions concern- 
ing your own spiritual life. . . . (5) Resolve that you will 
instantly resist the very appearance of evil. Be a clean 
Salvationist. N.B. Fasten this up in a prominent part of 
the officers’ quarters.” 

Where salvation is the motive and the name, and great 
attention is given to minutiz, there is of course a kind of 
registry of converts. We ask the adjutant for information 
touching New York City during a certain period; he con- 
sults a clerk, who turns to a ledger and reads with some- 

what startling plainness the 

‘ number saved at station one 
in July, 1892, the number at 
station three, and so forth 
for the six stations—* total 
souls, 120.” While in the 
statistical bureau we will 
copy a few items concerning 
this city. In seven months 
of the current year the 
‘‘ slum sisters ” visited 7,301 
families, 7,186 saloons, held 
78 meetings in tenement- 
houses, scrubbed 78 rooms, 
and “labored” with 20 307 
persons in and _ about 
saloons. There are 28 
officers in the city, and 233 
soldiers. Strict account is 
kept of the attendance at 
meetings, and of the number 
of persons who come to the 
“ penitent form.” 

The Headquarters is the 
focus of inspiration and as- 
sistance. To it go officers 
who are leading the forlorn 
hope somewhere on the 
East Side, and there they 
receive encouragement ard 
proffers of help. It is to 
the Salvationists a denom- 
inational house and. war 
department combined. Con- 
trary to what is probably a 
prevalent impression, only 
a small proportion—about 
ten per cent.—of the work- 

ers in the United States are of English nationality. The 

same phenomenon is noticeable abroad; in Switzerland, 

in France, in Germany, in India, foreign helpers are 

dispensed with as soon as possible, the aim being a para- 

phrase of the old war order, “ Put none but natives on 
ard,” 

The casual observer is acquainted with the tambourine 
and bass-drum features of the Army work, but not with the 
self-sacrificing house-to-house labor of some of these men 
and women. A “slum sister,” appearing—apart from her 
uniform—very much like one of the tenement-house dwell- 
ers, in apron and cotton dress, enters the homes of the 
“ Bend,” or “ Hell’s Kitchen,” or places in the West Side 
which we never think of invading, and mends clothes, 
helps the old people, nurses the sick, procures medical 
care for the children, sells garments, in short, regards no 
helpful work as degrading; she does about everything 
except giving money outright; this is reserved for rare 
cases, 

Let us visit a meeting, one which the staff-captain calls 
“one of our respectable meetings.” A glance on entering 
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his remark is 
true. There 
is decorum, a 
grand piano, 
and an air of 
comparative prosperity among the auditors. It might al- 
most be a “ neighborhood prayer-meeting ” somewhere in 
the country, we think, as acquaintances greet one another 
before the hour of opening, as women bring their families, 
as girls enter with their hymn-books and reverently bow,in 
silent prayer. Evidently this Army station is an institution 
of long standing. A policeman is seated at the door, but his 
presence is merely ornamental. Soon the Jeaders, four men 
and seven women strong, file in and take places on the plat- 
form, and the illusion of the neighborhood meeting is dis- 
pelled. No pillars of a village church ever demonstrate 
so strikingly the fervor of their religious feelings. The 
leader of the gathering makes a short address of welcome, 
alluding to her recent absence, after which follows the 
usual variety of short addresses, short prayers, and songs, 
prominent among which is “‘ He’s the Lily of the Valley, the 
Bright and Morning Star.” This old Salvation Army 
favorite is rendered about twenty times, in almost all pos- 
sible ways, by the leader alone, by the choir, by all stand- 
ing, by the seventy-five members of the audience alone, 
with accompaniment of tambourines, of handkerchief- 
waving, of hand-clapping, in groups and in unison, with a 
continual crescendo effect. A young man testifies that he 
has been fighting the devil all the morning, and is greeted 
with “‘amens” and cries of encouragement. A young 
woman on the platform tells how she broke away from her 
evil life. An “auxiliary” rises, looking a little out of 
place in his semi-clerical garb, but he is not at all out of 
place in the timeliness and excellence of his words, which 
are cordially appreciated. Again the leader rises and 
sings, “‘ There’ll be no more sorrow there,” and “ I’m going 
to meet Jesus up there,” each time more plaintively and 
tenderly. 

Now come to another meeting in a widely different 
quarter of the city. But it is well to leave our watches and 
valuables at home, to don our old clothes, and to appear, 
not exactly disreputable, but a little more “in harmony 
with our environment.” In streets of whose very names 
we were previously ignorant, where members of various 
nationalities eye us suspiciously as we stumble along in 
the gloom, among saloons wide open, old rookeries, blind 
alleys, and places of evil resort, the Salvationists have 
established some of their stations. The barracks are, 
perhaps, in the upper floor of an old house, in appearance 
precisely like its neighbors. We enter. A well-dressed 
visitor would attract instant attention and comment in this 
audience. In assemblies like this the policeman is not a 
useless spectator. The piano is replaced by a heavy 
drum. Some bleareyed individuals have wandered in— 
out of the sin and darkness—to the back seats. The 
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auditors are not enthusiastic, nor 
always attentive. But the “ Halle- 
lujah lassie” is cheerily trying to 
sell her stated number of “ War- 
Crys ;” the young officer in charge 
is earnestly singing, “I am happy 
all the day, since Jesus came to 
stay ;” a boy eighteen years old 
rises to say, “I was saved last 
Monday night at Woodside Park. 
I have never felt so happy in my 
life as I have since. You fellows, 
and you girls too, ought to come 
and get saved.” The instant the meeting drags, the 
conductor starts a hymn, perhaps to the tune of “‘ The 
Old Kentucky Home,” and several listeners join in 
the refrain. 
Not very far from the center of the old village of Green- 
Wich, now imbedded in the great West Side, was the 
ancient Berean Church. This has been converted by the 
Army into a food and shelter station, and rechristened the 
“Lighthouse.” The upper audience-room now forms the 
hall for meetings; the basement is divided into a restau- 
rant, furnished with tables and a long counter, a kitchen, 
and a sleeping-room equipped with fifty beds. For seven 
cents the wayfarer procures a lodging ; the bed is a plain 
wooden frame, on the floor, three and a half by seven feet, 
provided with an excelsior mattress and an oilcloth cover- 
ing. The room is lighted, clean, and far more comfortable 
than the typical. “‘ Bowery lodging-house.” We sample 
the bill of fare in the restaurant, and we buy a good 
plate of soup for two cents; a plate of beans costs 
two cents; tea or coffee the same. The more elaborate 
dishes of beef stew, or corned beef and cabbage, are served 
for four cents, and meat pie costs five. In fine, supper, — 
lodging, and breakfast can be obtained for fifteen to 
twenty cents. “If you or your friends are poor, or if you 
are in bad luck, or if your work does not give you time to 
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The “Slum Brigade”’ 


cook your meals, we can help you;” and again, ‘ You can 
buy what you wish and eat it in the building, or take it to 
your home.” Such is their programme. The shelter 
officers have been at work in this place for seven months, 
and very rough treatment they experienced at first, and 
considerable physical violence was offered. But the pleas- 
ant-faced captain does not seem discouraged; nor the 
waiter, as he sings a snatch of an Army song: he has had 
an extraordinary history, as student in a great English 
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university, as private secretary to a noted statesman, as 
wanderer, outcast, and drunkard on the streets of New 
York. 

During these seven months the shelter has supplied 
thousands of meals and lodgings and found employment 
for hundreds of men. Comparatively few of the visitors 
thus entertained were unable to pay their way. How did 
these latter fare? Come with us down a very doubtful 
flight of stairs into the cellar of the old church. Observe 
that large pile of wood, saw-horse and saw resting suggest- 
ively near, and you will understand that able-bodied 
drones are not welcomed when they apply for free meals 
and lodgings. 

It is doubtful whether theologians have devoted much 
attention to the dogmatic side of the Army. The “ Doc- 
trines and Discipline of the Salvation Army, Prepared for 
the Training Homes by Order of the General,” does not, 
perhaps, seem a very imposing title compared with the 
Helvetic Confessions, the Saybrook Platform, the Formula 
of Concord, or the Canons of the Synod of Dort, but the 
little book is well worthy of perusal. This catechism is, 
as might be expected, eminently practical. For the lan- 
guage, the time-honored conventional phrases frequently 
appear, but side 
by side occur some 
expressions, me th- 
ods of “putting | XS a: / 
things,” which 
would have starved 
the stately plat- 
form-makers of 
olden time. The 
creed lays great 
stress on the per- 
sonal experience 
of each believer. 
The authority of 
the Bible is empha- 
sized. The cate- 
chism is quite full ae 
upon the topics 
of the atonement, 
election, the perse- 
verance of saints, 
and sanctification, 
and some space is 
devoted to combat- 
ing what are stated 
to be the errors of 
Calvin and the Cal- 
vinists. A few ex- 
tracts from this 
catechism will af- 
ford an idea of the official teachings of the Army on some 
theological points : 

“Did God make men sinners? Aas. Oh dear, no. 
God made Adam and Eve, our first parents, perfectly pure, 
and pronounced them to be good.” ‘“ What is the mean- 
ing of Redemption? Ams. Redemption means... to 
get out of pawn by payment of a price.” “If a debt is 
paid, it is paid, and the sinner’s unbelief does not in any 
way affect the fact. I am all right, seeing the debt is paid, 
whether I believe it or no.” ‘“ Then if a man goes to Hell, 
it is his own fault? Ans. Yes.” “ But how about the 
heathen who have never heard the Gospel? Ans. We 
leave them to the mercy of God.” “ When talking about 
the forgiveness of sins, is it wise to avoid such terms 
as regeneration, justification, and the like? Ans. Yes. 
. . » Use the plain words pardon and conversion ; every- 
body will then know what you mean.” “In this age, 
specially in the Army, few, if any, can smoke or drink 
without feeling both to be wasteful, injurious, and unclean 
habits.” “You will have observed that Christians do not 
ordinarily live in the enjoyment of this blessing [sanctifi- 
cation]. Howis this? ns. They do not know anything 
about it. It is seldom, or never, even mentioned from the 
pulpit or written about in religious newspapers or maga- 
zines.” “What are your views on the subject of Back- 
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sliding? Ans. I believe it is possible for those who have 
been truly converted to fall away and be finally lost.” 
“Whatever is contrary to the teaching of this book [the 
Bible] must be considered false and thrown overboard.” 
“What is the teaching of the Army on the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper? Ams. When such an ordinance is help 
ful to the faith of our soldiers, we recommend its adop- 
tion.” “Do you believe in Hell? Aas. Yes, all the 
time.” “ But how can you prove that the punishment of 
Hell will last forever? Ams. Because all orthodox Chris- 
tians—that is, those who really believe in the Godhead 
and Atonement of Jesus Christ—have always believed sc ; 
and we do not think that the Holy Spirit, whose business 
it is to keep the Church of God right in doctrine, would 
have allowed them to be in error all this time on a subject 
so important.” 

In a short sketch like the present there is space to touch 
on a few things only, and those chiefly relating to New York 
City only. Some of the most suggestive efforts of the Sal- 
vationists are being prosecuted abroad, and among the 
fields of operation we may instance India. There is one 


man whose services in that country are regarded by the 
officers as of the highest value. 


To him, in his early expe- 
rience, it occurred 
that a first step was 
to discard his Eu- 
ropean hat, boots, 
and trousers, and 
to adopt the turban 
and the native 
dress. He followed 
up this plan by 
conforming to the 
native mode of 
dwelling. He aban- 
doned chairs, sat 
on the floor, and 
slept on a mat. 
Further. he made 
use of the distinc- 
tive Buddhist color 
—a tan—in his 
uniform, and trans- 
formed himself into 
a fakir. Like a 
local holy man, he 
begged bread from 
door to door. By 
these methods he 
aroused a storm 
of opposition from 
certain government 
authorities and 
missionaries. He “did a month’s time ”—so his biog- 
rapher remarks—in jail. But he persevered, and his 
system has been the model of the local Army, or A/u/#s- 
Jauj, as it is called in the Hindustani and Marathi lan- 
guages. About five hundred officers are at work. They 
accustom themselves to local habits, and recruit the 
ranks from the natives. Where Mohammedanism prevails 
they renounce beef and shun wine and brandy. Among 
the Buddhists they never kill an animal, not even a rat, 
through regard for the theory of the transmigration of 
souls. Ceylon and the Bombay region are two chief fields 
of their operations. It can easily be gathered that they 
penetrate to parts which others might fail to reach; one 
officer visited a temple in Amritsar, as inaccessible to other 
Christians as the famous shrine of the “ Moonstone.” To 
the believers in Islam, Hinduism, or Buddhism they offer 
at first no direct attacks on faith or tenets, but say, “ We 
have got something better.” 

That the Army should have startled the religious world 
was inevitable. That it should have shocked many was 
also inevitable. But that a thoughtful observer should dis- 
miss the whole movement as a latter day freak, as a sort 
of parallel to the wild sects of the Middle Ages, is surely 
irrational, Painstaking search ought to dispel the illusion 
that there is nothing beneath the roll of the drums and the 
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blare of the trumpets. The Auxiliary class is a proof that 
outsiders are recognizing the unique value of the Army’s 
services, and that Salvationists admit the great worth of the 
moral and physical aid thus received. The methods often 
appear to us incongruous with the aims. Results are the 
goal and the glory of the officers. They have taken a large 
contract—the moral, spiritual, and, to a certain degree, 
physical reclaiming of the “submerged tenth,” the fourth 
estate, the non-church-going masses. But they have, ap- 
parently, no doubt of ultimate success. 


* 


Professor Froude at Oxford 
By Norman H. Smith 


The other event of special interest to which I referred 
last week has been the return to Oxford, as Professor 
of Modern History, of Mr. James Anthony Froude, The 
delivery of his inaugural lecture was somewhat over- 
shadowed by the visit and lecture of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
which it followed almost immediately. Still, so much inter- 
est centers around the name of Froude that inevitably a 
large concourse of the most representative kind gathered 
to hear him in the lecture-room at the Museum, once the 
scene of John Ruskin’s famous lectures. It was a strange 


and even pathetic sight to see the stalwart and undaunted 
-old man of seventy-four in the end of his days return to his 


old University and utter his confession of faith, or shall we 


say “apologia pro vita sud”? Oxford has seen many 
changes since he first came here, and none more strange 
‘than that J. A. Froude should occupy the chair just vacated 


by the late Professor Freeman. The whirligig of time 
brings many revenges. When Mr. Froude first entered 
Oriel College, the High Church revival was in full activity, 


and Oriel was its center. Newman and Keble were the. 


acknowledged leaders, and the Professor’s elder brother, 
Hurrell Froude, was one of the ablest men in the Tracta- 
rian party. But Hurrell Froude died just as his brother 
came up from the country parsonage where High Church 
and Tory traditions of the old school had always predomi- 
mated. It was, therefore, most natural that young Froude 
should be drawn into the movement. From the first he 
knew the leaders and was behind the scenes. His alle- 
giance was unfaltering until he came to undertake a cer- 


tain share in the great series of “ The Lives of the Saints” 


projected by the Tractarian leaders after “the Tracts” 
themselves had been completed. Then he began to find 
unexpected difficulties, and: his faith finally gave way. He 
withdrew from the party, and eventually repudiated the 
Anglican orders which he had assumed. He betook him- 
self to the field of literature, and how diligent a worker he 
has been is known to all. He has written innumerable 
essays and reviews, but his magnum opus—which took 
some twenty years’ work—has been his History of England. 
He has also been a writer of fiction and of travels, but in 
later years his name has been associated in the mind of the 
English-speaking world with Thomas Carlyle and his wife. 
His historical work has never been fully accepted, and has 
been very roughly handled by the critics, but the volumes 
which have portrayed so vividly the lives of the dyspeptic 
Carlyle and his vivacious wife have brought on Mr. Froude 
almost universal reproach. At the same time from almost 
every quarter of England’s colonial empire have come 
loud protests at Mr. Froude’s.misrepresentations in such 
books as “Oceana.” Consequently Lord Salisbury’s 
choice of Mr. Froude as successor to Mr. Freeman gave 
rise in the early part of the year to considerable surprise, 
not to say dismay. It was an open secret that the experts 
would have greatly preferred Mr. S. R. Gardiner, the his- 
torian of the English Commonwealth. 

With the Oxford of to-day Mr. Froude makes no profes- 
sion of any special sympathy, and in the matter of method 
he is willing to oppose the whole school of modern history 
in this University. In his inaugural lecture he gave very 
clear and characteristic expression to his views, but his 
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manner was so dignified, his diction so pure, his love of 
truth and virtue so obvious, his wit so sparkling, that he 
won the hearty applause of his audience, and certainly 
made a most favorable impression. No doubt, also, his 
Conservatism was bound to stand him in good stead in 
Oxford. The Cardinals, he wittily remarked at the outset 
of his lecture, on the election of a new Pope chose occa- 
sionally the oldest member of the college in the hope of an 
early vacancy. The expectation was sometimes disappointed, 
and the most distinguished pontificates had been those of 
men who at their elevation were supposed to have one foot 
in the grave. He had no such ambitious hope of a long 
tenure of his own humble office. If asked why he under- 
took the office, he might say that he was tempted and fell. 
. . . He had come back to Oxford, but no more to the 
Oxford that he knew. He left an Oxford which was a cen- 
ter of vigorous intellectual life, with a circle of remarkable 
men carrying on a great movement and making theiy mark 
on the outer world. Doubtless there were others now, but 
his old friends were in their graves. Their work lived after 
them, but in forms which they did rot expect. The flood 
which Keble watched from Bagley Wood, washing round 
the town and churches of Oxford, but failing to reach them, 
had risen at last over the enchanted city ; the revolution 
which was dreaded hadcome upon it. It still stood, it was 
full of animation and energy. But Keble and Newman 
were gone, and the system which produced such men was 
gone with them. New schools had sprung up, and new 
modes of teaching; Greek and Latin had lost their old 
monopoly. Modern languages were studied, and modern 
history and modern philosophy and science. Athletics, 
which used to be a plaything, had now become a serious 
pursuit. The celibate seclusion of college life had gone, 
and ladies—the horror of scholastics—had invaded the 
sacred precincts. He agreed in standpoint with Bishop 
Butler—“ an authority in his youth ’—with regard to the aim 
of human life. The probable interpretation of their posi- 
tion, was that they were in a state of probation, and that 
their life in this world was a school for the training 
of character with a view to some ulterior purpose. This 
purpose was not explained ‘to them, but they had a rule 
of conduct in their conscience which experience in the 
long run uniformly sanctioned. Those who were frugal, 
pure, honest, and industrious were internally happy and 
outwardly prosperous. Those who followed pleasure, 
power, wealth, and luxury were brought to account one 
way or another and made to know that they had missed the 
road. 

Then ensued a vigorous denunciation of modern ideas of 
progress and of liberty. Was it so certain that in things 
most essential they were so much wiser than those who 
went before? He did not believe that the condition of 
the people in medizval Europe was so miserable as was 
pretended. He did not believe that the distribution of the 
necessaries of life was as unequal as it was at present. 
. . . The sum of it all was that human society was in a 
healthy condition when the wise ruled the ignorant— 
ruled with equal-handed authority over high and low, rich 
and poor. With reference to the methods of study and 
education peculiar to Oxford, he showed himself a /audator 
temporis acti, When he was a student he learnt his Greek 
history direct from Thucydides, his Roman from Livy and 
Tacitus, his philosophy from Aristotle, large portions of 
whose writings were then committed to memory. He 
thought the same method should be applied to modern 
history. But where could any such text-book be found? 
He believed that the best possible text-book would be, not 
this or that modern historian, but the statute-book of the 
realm. In it were expressed the highest ideals of the 
greatest men of action England has produced, and the 
language employed is usually of a high literary order. He 
could say that in such contributions as he had made to the 
history of the sixteenth century the statute-book had been 
the backbone of his work, For himself, if he was to be of 
any use in his present office, he must follow his own lines. 
He could not, at his age, work in harness with the athlete 
of the new studies. He could not teach a philosophy of 
history, because he had none of his own. He knew noth- 
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ing of and cared nothing for what were called laws of 
development, evolution, or devolution, extension of con- 
stitutional privileges from reign to reign to end in no one 
knew what. No problems which mankind had to solve for 
themselves had been more various and intricate than those 
which rose with the religious convulsions of the sixteenth 
century, and it was the sixteenth century with which he 
should specially deal. To himself the object of history 
was to discover and make visible illustrious men and pay 
them ungrudging honor. “ The history of mankind,” said 
Carlyle, “is the history of its great men; to find out these, 
clean the dirt from them, and place them on their proper 
pedestals, is the true function of the historian.” He could 
not have a nobler one. 

Thus ended this inaugural lecture, so strangely mixed of 
sterling worth and retrograde dogma. We all felt how 
great had been the influence of Carlyle upon the lecturer, 
but we also felt that a man—old though he be—of great 
individuality of character and expression had been added 
to the teaching staff of the University. Next day Mr. 
Froude commenced his regular course of lectures on “ The 
Council of Trent,” on which he lectures once a week this 
term. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, England. 


“Why They Do Not Go to Church”’ 


In Two Parts—lI. 
By the Rev. John Faville 


The word “they” in this topic I shall apply to men. 
There are comparatively few women who do not go to 
church some. The number would be still less if all men 
were church attendants. 

Nearly four years ago I interviewed a hundred men in 
Appleton on the question, “ Why do not more men go to 
church?” I went to each man personally, told him I was 
to preach on that topic and wanted his views, not only as 
to his personal reasons for not going, if he was a non- 
attendant, but also his judgment as to the causes affecting 
others. Twenty-seven of the men talked with were church 
members, but of that number twenty were in churches 
where confirmation was the method of joining. Forty of 
the men might be called church attendants, though many 
of them were very irregular; the rest did not go. They 
represented nine denominations, including Catholics and 
Lutherans, and twenty-five different kinds of business, 
ranging from clergymen to saloon-keepers. 

I preached two sermons on the results of my investiga- 
tions, on two successive Sunday evenings. The men I 
interviewed were out, and many others with them. As 
one said, they all came to church to find out why they did 
not go. 

I also asked the same men, at the same time, the further 
question, ‘* Why do not more men unite with the Church ?” 
and recorded their answers. I shall refer also to some of 
those answers. 

1. Forty-three of the one hundred men said non-attend- 
ance is ahabit only. They meant by that that they had no 
conscientious or other objections to attending church. 
They believed in it as an institution, and admitted they 
ought to go more than they did. The causes of this habit, 
they said, were laziness, weariness, the desire to catch up 
the odds and ends of their weekly business, the “ crowd ” 
they were in, and indifference—an indifference because of 
ignorance of church, society, and life. A physician, for 
example, said: “ My work is in other directions. I have 
grown unreceptive and ignorant, and that has fastened on 
me the habit of church absence.” 

2. Twenty-seven said the non-attendance of men is a 
necessity: First, because of Sunday work in post-offices 
and paper mills and railroads and restaurants and saloons. 
Again, they were not able to go because of the contribu- 
tion-box. There were eighty of the men, however, who did 
not believe that these things affected attendance. Secret 
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societies had influenced some, especially those who were 
in churches that did not sanction them. Probably two 
hundred men in our city of twelve thousand have been 
non-attendants (as they would say, from necessity) because 
of the bearing of their church toward secret societies. 

3. Twenty men gave lack of desire to attend as one 
reason, though very few gave that as the onlyone. They 
differed from those who gave habit as an excuse, in this: 
non-attendance was the result of more deliberation and 
purpose. “I do not attend because I do not want to. I 
do not want to because I had too much of it when I was 
young,” three of them said, while with others it was a 
reaction against church authority; but with most of these 
it was some other Sunday enterprise—hunting, boating, 
picnicking, baseball, etc. 

The Catholics I talked with (thirteen in all) complained 
more than the Protestants of the interference of the saloon 
with church attendance. 

“Want of faith” was given by many in this class. 
They were unsettled religiously. They ranged from those 
who thought Mr. Ingersoll uttered more truth than all the 
preachers, to those who are grappling with the greatest 
questions of science and religion. 

4. Thirty-one men said that absence is the fault of the 
churches. A number made this the chief reason. The 
criticisms of the church attacked the organization, the 
ministry, and the members. They said the church is not 
social; men find more genuine fellowship in the lodge or 
club or bar-room. The church is too narrow—, ¢., too many 
needless divisions. There were fifty-five men who spoke on 
the creeds. Twenty-one said the creeds were in the way; 
thirty-four said they were not. Twenty-one would advo- 
Their positions ranged from that of a man 
who said, “ Not one in five hundred believes the creeds,” 
to another who said, “ Some creeds keep some men away.” 
One instance was given of a large number of students 
converted in a college about twenty years ago, and many 
desired to join a certain church; they studied its creed 
(it was the one our Presbyterian brethren are now revis- 
ing), decided they could not accept it, and joined another 
church, Of the twenty-one who said the creeds are a bar- 
rier, six were lawyers, three physicians, three ministers, 
three manufacturers, two teachers, two office-holders, one 
a druggist, and one a farmer. 

Concerning the minister, most of the men considered 
him an important factor in this problem. They said they 
went to church to hear what he had to say, rather than the 
music or ritual. 

Several thought he should be regarded in business and 
society as other men, be drawn as a juror, and not go on 
“ half-fare permits” and “ten per cent. off,” in order to 
best commend himself to men. 

Too much of the preaching is not “ practical.” Bv this 
was meant dwelling on the supernatural, assuming what 
the hearer doubts, failing to press most what all believe, 
taking up the doctrinal rather than the ethical, preaching 
too much Bible—+#.¢., discussing the Israelites or the Bible 
worthies instead of present questions. 

Ministers fail to reach men, they said, because they are 
“too credulous;” they do not take the scientific method 
into their thinking ; they emphasize feminine rather than 
masculine virtues. 

Their social life is defective; they do too much one- 
sided pastoral work, see too little of the men in other than 
church relations. 

Several lawyers said the minister too often does not 
“make his case.” He ignores the “ other side.” 

Sixteen of the thirty-one found fault with the unworthy 
church member. Very few made the charge that the men 
at church, and in the church, are no better than those out- 
side, for not one of the hundred repudiated the church as 
useless or said something better could take its place; but 
the knowledge men have of each other, the unpleasant 
relations in business or politics, had a bearing on church 
attendance. 

About two years ago I made another experiment. I 
went to two hundred men of our city and invited them to 
two evening services on the first two Sabbaths of the New 
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Year. I aimed to go to men who were practically non- 
attendants. I said to them: “I am to preach two ser- 


mons—first, on What our churches ought to do for the 
men of Appleton; second, What the men of Appleton 
ought to do for our churches. I want any suggestions you 
have, and then your presence.” Of the two hundred but 
one refused the invitation. For two Sunday evenings the 
question of church attendance in our church was answered. 
But it was fortwo evenings only. Though I preached long, 
loud, and learnedly to those men, they were attracted for 
but two nights only. 

Twice in the past seven years I have printed a list of 
topics for Sunday evening—the last a course of six ser- 
mons on temperance—and have largely increased the even- 
ing attendance. In each of those courses one sermon was 
to men only, and called out about as large an audience of 
men as of men and women on other evenings. - 


* 


Venice in October 


By Eleanor V. Hutton 


Just now the town is full of artists trying to reproduce 
the mysterious and entrancing effects made by the fog 
which at this season of the year envelops the city. One 
meets them everywhere—on the Riva, the Piazza, and in 
the fruit and vegetable market near the Rialto, and in 
gondolas ’way out towards the Lido, wrapped up in 
blankets and looking like mummies—for it is very cold 
and damp—but so absorbed in their work, and so excited 
over the beauty which it is so impossible to put on to canvas, 
that the chilling wind does not affect them. This, too, is 
the season for English tourists on their way south for the 
winter. Unfortunately, this has been a bad year for 
Venice; the exaggerated reports of cholera have fright- 
ened nervous persons. As a matter of fact, the city never 
was healthier. One realizes now what Venice is in the 
winter ; the very bad band no longer plays in the Piazza 
in the evening, and the chairs at Florian’s and Quadre’s 
are unoccupied. The gondoliers loaf about on the Riva, 
absolutely idle, but perfectly serene and happy, as the 
Italian seems to be even under the most trying and 
unfavorable conditions. One gets now to know the queer 
streets, as the bracing air invites exercise; and the more 
one knows, the less one thinks one knows as to the 
geography of the city, such turnings and twistings as there 
are in these crooked little ca//es. 

The Merceria, which is the Broadway of Venice, is filled 
with large and imposing shops, and is thronged with 
Venetians of all classes, who spend much valuable time in 
looking in the windows, rarely going into the shops, how- 
ever. Most fascinating are the little, stuffy antiquity 
shops to be found in out-of-the way corners, very dirty 
and very dark; but one can spend much time in them 
with profit if one has any fancy for fifteenth-century glass, 
or old pewter or lace. Everything is in the utmost con- 
fusion, and at first it looks hopeless; but by diligent 
search one is rewarded by finding something very rare and 
precious to the collector. Then, alas! the hateful bar- 
gaining begins; the Anglo-Saxon, with his directness, 
feels powerless to battle with the diplomatic Italian ; 
finally he gives up in despair, having offered just half the 
original price asked, and leaves in disgust; hearing foot- 
steps behind him, and turning, he sees a small, very 
ragged boy, who beckons to him wildly; following in the 
direction indicated, he reaches the little shop again, and 
is confronted with the padrone, all smiles, who offers him 
the article at his own price. One always has a mean feel- 
ing after succeeding in one’s purchase ; but—it is the way 
of the country, and the Italian shopkeeper has no respect 
for a man who cannot bargain. Still, with all their faults— 
and an utter disregard for truth is the worst—one cannot 
help loving these Italians, chiefly for their kind and 
aT manners and their apparent forgetfulness of 
self, 

The Empress Frederick is here now ; she is very fond of 
_Venice, and is much respected by the Venetians. She is 
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amazingly like the Queen in appearance. Every day, 
when the sun shines, she can be seen sketching in her 
gondola. Don Carlos is a poetical figure on the Grand 
Canal, very distinguished as he is in looks. 

Felix Moscheles and his wife are working here now, and 
Mr. Gedney Bunce is painting his delightfully luminous lit- 
tle water-colors. Mr. Hopkinson Smith was in Venice this 
summer, and made many sketches. Fortuny’s son lives here 
with his mother; heisan artist, but very wisely does not fol- 
low his father’s lines. The Browning palazzo is one of the 
finest on the Grand Canal, and has been carefully restored 
by the younger Browning, who lives in it, and loves his 
Italy as did his father. Miss Fletcher, who wrote that 
charming little book “ Kismet,” lives in a very old palazzo 
on one of the smaller canals, back of which is a sixteenth- 
century garden, containing over an acre of ground, and in 
which they have three hundred varieties of chrysanthemums. 
These gardens in Venice surprise and delight one, so un- 
expected asthey are. Behind an old house on the Giudecca 
is a garden which runs down to the sea, and is filled with 
fruit-trees, and now the roses are still in bloom. The 
Gattere is a favorite place of residence for those who 
spend their winters here; the houses have a sunny ex- 
posure, and the breezes blow in freshly and directly to 
them from the Adriatic. Mr. Horatio Brown lives there ; 
he is an authority on Venetian history, and his books are 
well known and much read. A Scotchman by birth, he is 
enamored of Venice, as are so many others. There is, 
of course, a little colony of American and English resi- 
dents, who live and entertain most delightfully. Among 
them is Mrs. Bronson, at whose house one meets all the 
distinguished strangers in arts and letters. 

All musicians and artists love this place, and it seems 
most fitting that here it was that Wagner wrote much of 
the beautiful and impassioned music of “Tristan and 


Isolde.” 
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The Crisis in Hawaii 
By Franklin Smith 


Whether the condition of affairs in the Hawaiian 
Islands be as grave as represented within the past few 
days, it possesses a personal interest to Americans. Sooner 
or later they may be asked to consider seriously the ques- 
tion of annexing the Kanaka people or protecting them 
from foreign aggression. In fact, it is understood that 
Mr. Paul Newman, formerly the Attorney-General of 
Queen Liliuokalani, and now on his way to Washington, 
hopes to induce our Government to assist in their extrication 
from their deplorable situation. Of the commercial and 
political causes to which this situation is due, the former 
date from the enactment of the McKinley law. That 
measure put an end to the reciprocity treaty with the 
Islands, paralyzing the large sugar industry that had 
been called into existence during its operationjand bringing 
about a general and very severe commercial depression. 
With this misfortune has come not only a heavy decrease 
in the public revenues, seriously crippling the Government, 
but much popular discontent. Political adventurers, unscru- 
pulous agitators, and disappointed office-seekers have 
seized the opportunity to embarrass the Government still 
further. So great is their power that they were able 
recently to overthrow a Cabinet two hours and a half after 
its appointment. Before they will give their support 
to another, they demand that the Queen submit its 
members to them for approval—a requirement which her 
view of royal prerogative and legislative authority does 
not permit her to accept. They refuse, moreover, to grant 
supplies to the Government. It is not outside of proba- 
bility, certainly it is not without interest to add, that some of 
this disturbance may come from the agents who are taking 
advantage of the financial and political situation to secure 
the grant of a charter to establish a lottery in the Islands. 
They have made offers most seductive to an idle and impov- 
erished people, one of them being the promise of $500,000 
a year to be devoted to various public works, such as a 
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cable to the United States, railroads, harbor improvements, 
etc. 

Although it is reported that the hand of England, which 
is accused of being ambitious to annex the Islands, must 
be numbered among these causes of trouble, and that the 
United States cruisers Boston and Alliance are in the 
harbor at Honolulu to thwart this ambition, as_ well 
as to protect American, citizens in case of an outbreak, 
there are strong reasons for not accepting this view. Such 
an act on her part would be in disregard of the “ Declara- 
tion of Great Britain with France relative to the Independ- 
ence of the Sandwich Islands,” and in defiance of many 
other declarations which the United States have made on 
the same subject. The Anglo-French Declaration, which 
was signed on the 28th of November, 1843, stated that the 
sovereigns of the two powers “have thought it right to 
engage reciprocally to consider the Sandwich Islands as 
an independent State, and never to take possession, either 
directly or under title of protectorate or under any other 
form, of any part of the territory of which they are com- 
posed.” As both of these powers had previously been 
suspected of sinister designs on the Islands, the Govern- 
ment of the United States had felt called upon during the 
previous year to indicate its policy, which was that “ any 
attempt by any other power . . . to take possession of the 
Islands, colonize them, and subvert the native govern- 
ment” would “create dissatisfaction.” Later, Mr. Web- 
ster, as Secretary of State under President Fillmore, used 
the following explicit language: “ While the Government 
of the United States itself . . . scrupulously regards the 
independence of the Hawaiian Islands, it can never con- 
sent to see those Islands taken possession{of by either of the 
great commercial powers of Europe; nor can it consent 
that demands manifestly unjust and derogatory and incon- 
sistent with bona-fide independence shall be enforced 
against that Government.” From time to time since then 
the United States have announced the same policy in 
almost the same words. The last announcement was that 
of Mr. Blaine when he was Secretary of State in the Gar- 
field Cabinet. ‘“ The position of the Hawaiian Islands in 
the vicinity of our Pacific coast,” he wrote, “and their 
intimate commercial and political relations with us, lead 
this Government to watch with grave interest, and to 
regard unfavorably, any movement, negotiation, or discus- 
sion aiming to transfer them in any eventuality to 
another power.” The additional fact may be stated that, 
while this Government has thus warned other nations 
against assuming control of the Islands, it has committed 
itself against the adoption of a like policy. 


Music and the Church 


Every indication that the churches in America are 
growing to a better appreciation of the vital importance of 
church music in their work should be welcomed. The day 
of camp-meeting melodies and home-made musicians has 
gone by. The ministers of the church and the members 
of the congregation need education with respect to the 
musical part of the church service, just as they need it 
with respect to the theological and historical part. This 
duty of the Church toward music has been admirably 
expressed in a compact statement by Dr. Henry G. 
Hanchett. “There are,” he says, “four legitimate pur- 
poses for which music may be employed in the sanctuary : 
first, as a means of attracting outsiders to the services; 
second, as a means of instilling spiritual truth; third, as a 
means of elevating and cultivating the people ; and, fourth, 
as an act of worship. These four purposes should be 
kept unitedly and permanently in view, and while the 
second and fourth may sometimes give place the one to 
the other, they need never be severed from the other two, 
and certainly should never both be absent at once, even 
from a purely instrumental piece used as part of the 
church’s service.” 

We are glad to be able to state two significant facts 
concerning church music in this city which have recently 
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come to our attention. During the summer Mr. Henry 
Carter, an accomplished organist, gave free organ concerts 
on Sunday afternoons, from four to five o’clock, at the 
Baptist Tabernacle, on Second Avenue and Tenth Street, 
this city. The programmes were made from the best works 
of the best composers. The following are two of these 
weekly programmes, which give a fair idea of the character 
of all the recitals: 


SUNDAY, JULY 3, 1892 


1. Overture—Coriolan ‘ Beethoven 
2. Andante—First Symphony Beethoven 
3. Offertoirein D. ‘ Batiste 
4. Air from Suite Bach 
5. Symphony from Lobgesang . Mendelssohn 
6. Overture to Oberon . Weber 
SUNDAY, JULY 17, 1892 | 
1. Overture to Egmont Beethoven 
2. Concerto in E minor : : Chopin 
3. Barcarole from Concerto Sterndale Bennett 
4. Nachtstuecke ‘ Schumann 
5. Rakoczy March . Liszt 
6. Overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 


It will be seen that these recitals were not devoted to 
ecclesiastical music, and some people may possibly con- 
sider such programmes somewhat radical for a Sunday 
concert in a church. We are not among them, however ; 
for we are of those who believe that the best music, like the 
best literature, contributes its share to the best develop- 
ment of character. 

On Monday evenings, October 24 and November 7, 
there were given by Dr. Henry Granger Hanchett, 
whose admirable dictum on church music we have already 
quoted, two free lectures on church music, with musical 
illustrations by soloists and full chorus, in the Marble 
Collegiate Church, on Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, in this city. These lectures were distinctly educa- 
tional, and we hope they are only a beginning of a great 
popular movement in musical education, in which the 
church may, if it will, play a very important part.- Dr, 
Hanchett’s lectures were illustrated by choral chants, 
by hymn tunes, by part-songs, by organ and piano 
solos, by anthems, and by vocal solos. On his pro- 
grammes appeared the names of such composers as 
Berthold Tours, the Rev. J. B. Dykes, Chopin, Bach, 
Gounod, Liszt, Reinecke, and Rubinstein. Dr. Hanchett’s 
project was a highly commendable one, and we hope he 
will be able to repeat it, not only in other parts of this 
city, but in other parts of the country. 

This work of free education in music has also been 
taken up by Mr. Frank Damrosch, who is holding popular 
singing-classes every Sunday afternoon in Cooper Institute, 
with great success. Mr, Frank Damrosch is a brother of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, concerning whose musical work 
mention was recently made in these columns. Of this 
Sunday afternoon singing-class we plan to give an account 
later on in the season, when its work is more clearly 


defined. 


To a Rose in January 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


I passed along a bleak and snow-bound way 

One bitter cold mid-January day, 

And on the glistening, ice-incrusted snows 
I saw, in fullest bloom, a rose. 


In fragrance it was sweet, and in its hue 

Unto its own ideals it was true. 

The wintry woes by which it had been caught 
No single change in it had wrought. 


Indeed, it seemed to me a purer thing 

Than any rosebud in the early spring ; 

And, like a human soul, it seemed to be 
Ennobled by adversity. 
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The Spectator 


A deer-hunt was in course of preparation, and the Spectator 
was given permission to accompany the guide chosen to “ put 
out the dogs.” This phrase, in Adirondack parlance, means the 
taking of hounds far back into the woods, where deer abound, 
and then putting them on a fresh track. At the same time the 
nearest lake is manned with the boats of the hunters; for, 
sooner or later, the deer is pretty sure to try to baffle the hounds 
by running to water. 

The layers of mist—which throughout the night had lain on 
the surface of the water like the soft, thick billows of another 
lake—were flushing in the first light of an October morning as 
the Spectator and his companion rowed across the lake toward 
the point from which they were to begin their tramp through the 
woods. To the south, at the lake’s upper end, there lay broad 
marshes, and toward these were flying flocks of sheldrake and 
teal, close down to the surface and almost hidden in the mist. 
The men engaged in “ putting out the dogs” are not supposed 
to do any hunting; so there were no guns in the boat, and the 
ducks passed by unmolested; though once their whistling wings 
came so near that the hounds, which were staring over the 
gunwale in solemn excitement, whimpered and drew back their 
long noses. There were two dogs; one tall and slender, the 
other low and bent-kneed. For the Adirondack deerhound is of 
no distinctive breed or build; a keen nose and (when once on a 
deer’s track) a disregard for fox and hare are the only essen- 
tials. 

As the boat’s bow grated on the beach, a wisp of snipe rose 
with their peculiarly wild, erratic movements and darted away 
into the mist, uttering shrill, querulous cries which seemed to 
tell of their irritation at this disturbance. From far out over 
the lake sounded the more gentle wailing of a flock of flying 
plover. High in the air a great fish-hawk was sailing in broad 
circles, taking its morning constitutional. Stepping ashore, the 
Spectator was greeted by the fresh odor that belongs to the 
woods in early morning. Everything was moist with the mist 
which had overflowed, permeating the woods along the shores. 
The heavy air hung rich with smells of balsam and of forest 
mold that in the course of the night had been scratched and 
upturned by the busy little paws of forest creatures. The older 
dog, the bent-kneed one, now trotted about as if in awkward 
imitation of the delicate, night-loving life which had been astir 
a few hours before. With loud snuffling he tested each taint 
their wild footprints had left on the dead leaves; but no 
track gave out a scent to satisfy him. He had guessed that 
this was a deer-hunt—a serious matter—and he paid no atten- 
tion to a hare that scuttled away with self-important bustle. 


Our course led away from the water directly back into the 
woods, and we began a gentle ascent toward the summits of 
the hills that encircled the lake. The forest became more open, 
and hard-wood trees predominated, maples and beeches being 
the most numerous. Their leaves, gorgeous with autumn color- 
ing, were hardly less brilliant than the sunbeams which shone 
through them. Many of the great maples were dying, and the 
cause was not far to seek. At their roots lay rough wooden 
troughs, and deep, cruel gashes were hacked into their trunks. 
It was a natural maple orchard, where a pioneer settler had 
come some spring, years before, and tried to make sugar, an 
ax being his only implement for boring the trees. He had, per- 
haps, succeeded in making a few pounds of poor sugar, and had 
given their death-wound to hundreds of noble trees. The Spec- 
tator noticed that on the north side of most of the larger beech- 
trees could be seen, extending up and down the trunk, a slender 
line of dark lichen. It flourishes on the north side of the trunk 
because there it is protected from the sun; and so the woods- 
man makes the beeches tell him the points of the compass. 


The hard-wood forest being left behind, evergreen recesses 
were reached, where the light was dim, and soft cushions of 
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moss, into which one sank to the knee, covered the ground. 
Next there spread before us what seemed almost a clearing 
here in the midst of the woods. It was what was called the 
“ burnt ground,” a tract over which fires had run a year or two 
before. Blackened, scarred tree-trunks rose from a tangle of 
fallen trees, bushes, and weeds. But nature had done her best 
to hide the ravages of fire. There were green clumps of pin- 
cherry bushes, and there were little maples hung with scarlet 
leaves; and below and around these were masses of weeds— 
goldenrod, its gold now turning to a mellow brown, and fire- 
weed, shedding its fluffy, cotton-covered seeds. Long black- 
berry briers reached up gracefully, their leaves a rich, glossy 
red. Little life could be seen; though a few robins and 
“ yellowhammers,” mingled in one flock, were feasting on some 
red elderberries, and plump little chipmunks were hunting on 
the ground for cherry-stones, till, with cheek-pouches stuffed 
full, they hurried off to their nests. 


& 

The burnt ground was a charming stretch of color, but did 
not look inviting to pedestrians; so, turning back, we bore to 
the south, and once more came to evergreen forests. While 
crossing a little ravine, the dogs found a scent strong enough to 
set them whimpering. Inthe mold were almond-shaped inden- 
tations, the fresh tracks of a deer. Silent, save for excited 
whines, the dogs followed the track. Some distance further up 
the slope they roused the quarry. In an instant the forest was 
filled with a burst of full-mouthed baying. It sounded nearer— 
the chase was coming back through the ravine. Down they 
come! the deer rushing on as if driven before the blast of the 
fast and furious baying. The hunting instinct, latent in every 
man, was aroused in the Spectator, and he felt a sudden thrill of 
exultation as the chase swept by. The deer, a graceful doe, 
with head thrown back and lithe limbs opening and shutting 
with steel-like tension, sprang forward, seeming to delight in the 
race; the hounds, leaping after, gave vent to their savage 
eagerness in a continuous musical roar. 


Their task accomplished, the Spectator and his companion 
turned homeward, following the ravine along which the chase 
had just gone. At first the Spectator’s thoughts were busy 
with the exciting scene he had witnessed, and he did not notice 
how quiet the woods had become. The little creatures of the 
forest were all subdued—all in hiding. Evidently the cty of the 
hounds had caused the .unnatural quiet. The chattering 
squirrels had scurried off to creep into their holes. A brood of 
grouse had heard the dread sound, and, being warned by instinct, 
flew up into the thick evergreens and there sat motionless, with 
outstretched necks and observant eyes. The hare, their soft eyes 
glistening with terror, left their pleasant mossy farms, and with 
long, noiseless leaps fled to the nearest cedar thicket. The 
foxes stole away and squeezed into dens among rocky ledges. 
Even the noisy, rollicking blue-jays were depressed and hushed, 
and from their perches in the tree-tops peered down with a 
solemn, parrot-like stare. All the forest life was struck dumb 
with horror. 

Gradually, as the baying was lost in the distance, the indis- 
tinct noises of the woods were heard again. There were vague 
pattering sounds and rustling of dead leaves. One leaf seemed 
to be moving as if caught by the wind, till, on looking closer, it 
was found to be no leaf, but a deer-mouse, delicate and fawn- 
colored, the most dainty of its race. Then a marten shot up a 
maple and disappeared among the branches—a graceful flash of 
yellow down. The squirrels and grouse and hare again showed 
themselves. The Spectator rejoiced at the passing away of the 
unnatural hush, and now he could think only with sorrow of the 
distant chase—the slender deer panting now and weary, but 
keeping bravely ahead of her pursuers; the cruel, howling dogs ; 
the sudden terror which — am, to the woods. 
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The Home 
The Touchstone of Life 


A recent newspaper paragraph began with this sentence: 
** Low spirits are a common excuse for a great deal of self- 
ishness.” At once one wants to transpose this and make 
itread: “ Selfishness is the cause of low spirits.” It is sim- 
ply impossible for an_ unselfish nature to be troubled with 
melancholia unless it be caused by a diseased liver. The 
man or woman who suffers from “ low spirits” is diseased 
either in body or soul, and would better look to it that the 
disease does not become chronic. 

The selfish person is self centered. He is so interested 
in his own feelings, moods, personal affairs, that he can- 
not see the mountains of his neighbor’s woes for looking 
at his own molehills. No man can have a perspective 
who does not look beyond his own dooryard. And to fill 
his time so that he has the sense of usefulness he must 
have a dooryard so wide that it calls for the service of his 
neighbors to keep it in order, and his time as overseer of 
that service ; when it reaches this proportion he is forced 
to become interested in taxes, tariff, and the condition and 
balance of trade. Low spirits, then, depend on how the 
decision of these public questions affects his private inter- 
est. Unselfishness is the key that unlocks the door to 
happiness, and puts one in possession of those riches 
which even death cannot remove. 

After all, the secret of true living is not in possession 
but in disbursement. Whether the accumulations are of 
mind, purse, or other possessions, man lives as he shares. 
He exists in proportion as his possessions stand between 
him and his neighbor. Isolation, whether caused by 
wealth or poverty, prevents the birth or expression of sym- 
pathy, and sympathy keeps man so in touch with his 


neighbor that there is no time, except in illness, for the . 


inertia that causes low spirits. Sympathy is the safeguard 
of the human soul against selfishness. 


Concerning the World Under Twenty 


By the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


Mrs. Senator Bradawl gave a children’s party last week, 
and at her request Mrs. Buttles and I “looked in a 
minute.” It is at once the trial and the privilege of the 
minister that he not only makes the acquaintance of all 
sorts and conditions of men, but he is invited to all sorts 
of gatherings. When I entered the long double parlors 
I thought I had never seen so delightsome a sight as the 
seventy-five or more little folks there assembled. And 
when they began dancing the Virginia reel in one parlor 
and playing Copenhagen in the other, I was taken back at 
once to the daysof my youth. But afterI had greeted Mrs. 
Bradawl and the ladies who assisted her, and had admon- 
ished Calvin, Paul, and little Daniel that they must not 
dance, since they were the minister’s little boys, and had 
received the somewhat startling intelligence, conveyed ina 
loud whisper, that they both could do the reel perfectly 
well, having been taught by Jemima Doolittle, the Elder’s 
daughter, I discovered that a small morsel of womanhood 
in white cambric was hiding herself behind a door, and 
repressing her tears with difficulty. It was Janie Bull- 
head, ’Bijah’s youngest, and I soon had her out in the hall 
looking at the cases of stuffed birds and cabinets of 
curiosities, Indian pottery and arrows, bits of ore, and the 
like, from Colorado, But it was soon evident that Janie’s 


heart was suffering a grief that would not be comforted by 
the exhibition of raw silver or volcanic glass, so I sat 
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down and took her on my knees. We were quite alone 
unless the stuffed birds and a very much alive terrier 
should be counted; so I ventured to question her. 

“Don’t you feel well?” I began. 

“Yes, sir,” she lisped, her lips quivering. 
not sick.” 

“Then you are not happy, honey ?” 

“N n-n-o,” she groaned. 

I bent over her and drew her close. “Tell it to me,” I 
said. “I believe I can help you. You know you and I 
have always been the greatest kind of friends.” 

“It’s my dress,” she admitted, breathlessly. ‘ It—isn’t 
silk, and it hasn’t any ’broidery, an’—I haven’t any chain 
or locket.” A tempest of sobs shook the little creature. 
“ And, oh, I haven’t a speck of a bracelet! I want to go 
home! an’ I ’most wish I was dead !” 

Now, I have attempted to console the afflicted and the 
troubled in my time, but I think I never felt more over- 
come and helpless than at that moment before little Janie. 

Of course, like my fellow-pastors, I see a great deal of 
the home life of my parish, and as I do not believe Griggs- 
ville is very different from other towns of its size, it 
has often suggested itself to me that the old-fashioned ten 
commandments have been changed in spirit, and that the 
fourth should read, “ Honor thy sons and thy daughters, 
if thou wilt have any peace in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee,” and that the old proverb about 
children being seen and not heard should be rewritten 
so that it applies strictly to persons of thirty and upwards, 
the duty of silence increasing with the square of the years. 
Now, I hope no one will think I undervalue the innocent 
self-consequence and vainglory of youth. In the first 
place, all the surroundings of a happy childhood and youth, 
in a way, foster these qualities. To most young beings, 
parents seem to exist only to minister to them, and what 
mother cannot do surely father can, and vice versa. And, 
like that intense desire for activity that causes young 
muscles to find in exercise their best development, the 
very faults of youth, its over-self-importance and vanity, carry 
it over no end of difficulties and troubles which balk wiser 
heads. But, as all forces out of their legitimate channel 
tend to mischief, so do certain youthful qualities, and, as 
I am still able to do a good day’s work and to form an 
intelligent opinion, I object to giving up all my share of 
the world, and such happiness as may come in a parson’s 
way, to the children and the people under twenty. 

Now, when I call upon Mrs, Waffles, who is really a very 
interesting woman, ten to one we do not do more than 
pass the time of day with any degree of comfort. The 
four young Waffles take that time to play Indian chief, or 
walk back and forth over my feet, teasing for gingerbread 
or new dolls, or squall to go to a circus or some other en- 
tertainment. Mrs. Waffles is a college graduate, and has 
pronounced ideas on the subject of rearing children. She 
says they should be tended, and allowed to expand natu- 
rally, regardless, I suppose, of what they overturn in their 
expansion, 

Mrs. Timothy Piper is another interesting woman, and 
has three children under twelve. The instant I appear, 
Bobby, the youngest, gets between my knees and begins to 
talk a steady stream, while the two older ones either hang 
upon my shoulders and talk also, each upon his own subject, 
or one gets his mouth-organ and the other his French harp 
and they begin a duet. They are talented children, kind- 
hearted and pretty, but—I confess it tremblingly—I always 
leave the house with excuses for “ Herod the king.” But 
I am still more perturbed when we are invited to dine with 
the Gilpipkinses. There are four boys between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, and two girl cousins live with them, 
and the social part of the dinner is monopolized by the 
young people. “I say, Tom Scott is a pig on ice when it 
comes to tennis,” cried Harry. (I am giving part of the 
conversation at our last dinner.) 

“Haw! haw! haw!” burst forth the brothers, while the 
cousins echo the enjoyment in soprano titters. 

“Tom, why didn’t you get the wider striped tennis 
trousers?” demanded Miss Fanny Gilpipkins. “I think 
those black hair-lines set half an inch apart are not half 
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so effective as those an inch apart. I leave it to Mame,” 
and she appealed to her sister. 

“‘Mame’s sure to pick out the pair that'll make Tom 
the smartest,” cried Joe, the youngest brother, in a very 
shrill tenor. ‘ Tom’s so pretty, with his beautiful red hair.” 

“* Never run down your own family, my son,” said Harry, 
at which there was a general burst of merriment, while 
we older folks contented ourselves with our dinner and our 
reflections. 

This afternoon Mrs, Buttles and I made two calls,’and we 
went part of the way on the street-cars. Going down Tur- 
key Street we had the company of the Peterbury twins, two 
soft-eyed little misses of fourteen. What charming, modest 
little women they were, little ladies in every look and move- 
ment! Even old Mike McPhail, who was going down to 
East Griggsville, was moved to whisper to his friend Pat 
Conner, when they had left the car, “They are that swate 
it is a wonder the bees don’t lave th’ roses for ’em.” 

On our return we had the company of Bunny Scrann, Sally 
Tedlow, and Lulu Billings. I give the names these young 
misses are known by. From the instant the three entered 
the car there was a series of squeals and scuffles, which 
were the more unseemly as there were several big, coarse 
boys from East Griggsville present, who took decided 
advantage of the opportunities offered to make free with 
the girls. Our first call was upon a family just arrived in 
the town, and we were received by a young miss of fifteen 
or sixteen, who gave me a great impression of bangs and 
bangles. Other girls wear these things, but I never noticed 
any quite so pronounced, or, to speak in a masculine but 
descriptive way, quite so many for the girl. She addressed 
herself entirely to me. ‘We came from Jonesville,” she 
said, jingling the bangles, “and I attended Jones College. 
I was a junior in the collegiate department, They have 
three departments—the kindergarten, the academic, and 
the collegiate. It’s a perfectly splendid school, and the 
president is just too lovely for anything. I don’t like his 
wife. She’s so fat and horrid. But the French teacher is 
a perfect love, and the music-master, well—if you ever saw 
a cherub, you’d say he was one.” 

A few moments later a lady perhaps of twenty-five en- 


tered. She received us courteously. She was Mrs. Newel, - 


and the little miss was her sister-in-law, Miss Betty Newel. 
But Mrs. Newel was permitted to say no more to me. In 
vain I tried to address her on any topic; Miss Betty 
claimed all my attention. Now it was a question of Bible 
history, now a question of American history. And when 
I ventured a reply, Miss Betty would exclaim, “ Well, I 
should say!” a phrase which left me quite in the dark as 
to its meaning. | 

Our second visit was upon another new-comer, and again 
we were met by a little miss in her teens. As I am fifty, 
short-sighted, and my red hair is getting decidedly thin on 
top of my head, I shall tell the exact truth. I fell deeply 
in love with the young creature at once. Mrs. Buttles 
tells me that she wore a neat green gingham frock, that 
her hair was golden, and as smooth as a brush could make 
it, that she was very fair, and had blue eyes. But what I 
noticed was her charming manners, her gentle attention to 
her mother, and her quiet, delicate speech. 

Old Mrs. Rogers, who lives over the way, and always 
calls a spade a spade, and is never silent for fear of hurt- 
ing any one’s feelings, says “she adores children, but 
detests brats.” ‘And brats always have fool parents, 
poor things !” declares this philosopher in petticoats. Of 
course this is generalizing very broadly, but I, from my 
point of view, see truth in it. 

I may be very old-fashioned, but it does seem to me that 
if the world under twenty have one right more supreme 
than another, it is to be young. First, dear little children 
with heads unvexed by gauds and trinkets; second, youth 
content to learn, and neither obliged to instruct their 
elders nor take upon their young shoulders the social duties 
of their parents. Moreover, if there is one thing we older 


ones need more than another, as a foil to our own cumber- 
ing care for futilities, and a test of what we think our wis- 
dom, it is contact with the simplicity, the innocence, and 
the sacred ignorance of genuine childhood and youth. 
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Educating Grace 


It is difficult for some parents to realize that the educa- 
tion of children demands the cultivation of the physical 
as well as the mental, the body as a whole as well as the 
mind. Yet no child is receiving the careful training he 
should receive unless voice, gesture, carriage, posture, and 
mannerjare being cultivated. Every man and woman should 
be given the liberty that comes from freedom from self- 
consciousness. The man who knows that he cannot walk 
across a room without calling attention to his feet because 
his toes turn in has a just cause for complaint of neglect 
on the part of his parents. The woman who is unable to 
stand with her back to another person without thinking of 
her round shoulders loses much out of her life. The man 
whose brain is alive with thought, but who cannot trans- 
mit his enthusiasm, his ideas, to an audience because his 
voice, his enunciation, are so defective, has reason to feel 
that his. education was neglected. The poets have de- 
plored the beautiful songs unsung, but the world will never 
know the service it has lost because of a feeble voice 
and awkward manner, the result of the consciousness of 
physical defects ; and there is bitterness in the thought that 
proper training during the formative period would have 
removed these defects. Many women suffer socially 
because of an intensity of manner that distresses and 
annoys, and much of their power is lost because of this 
habit of superlative feeling which destroys perspective and 
does not discriminate between the trivial and the great, 
the important and the unimportant. For teaching grace- 
fulness, dancing lessons and the physical training of the 
Delsarte method are the best mediums. There is hardly 
a family in these days that does not own a piano, and yet 
it is by no means uncommon to find that there is not one 
of the recognized players of that instrument in the family 
who can play simple dance-music. While dancing learned 
in this way would lack the finish of the knowledge of the 
art gained under a professional teacher, it gives flexibility 
to the muscles, and teaches the moving in time to music, 
one of the surest methods of securing grace and free- 
dom. 

The secret of grace in language, in art, in music, in mo- 
tion, is the perfectionof the rhythm. It is the impossibility 
of securing this in restricted garments that makes corsets, 
tieback skirts, tight shoes and gloves, the enemies of 
grace that they are. Nor are the awkward motion and the 
disagreeable speaking voice that so frequently debar suc- 
cess in the business and social world the only limitations 
to be deplored in a one-sided training. Frequently per- 
sonal enjoyment is limited because of the lack of insight 
in the child’s educators. Not long since a young girl more 
than ordinarily attractive, and with a delightful love for 
children, thought she would like to take a course in kinder- 
garten training. She let the months pass because she could 
not sing, or thought she could not. A relative at last in- 
sisted that she should have her voice tested by a profes- 
sional teacher. The decision was that she had a voice of 
good compass, but, never having been used, it was the voice 
of achild. The young woman began taking lessons, and 
the effect on her speaking voice was noticeable at once. 
If one of that young girl’s fingers had not grown in propor- 
tion with her growth, how quickly a specialist would have 
been consulted, and care taken to remove the defect! Is 
not the voice just as important to the perfection of the 
body as the fingers? | 

It produced a wave of sadness in the listener’s heart 
when this earnest-hearted girl said, “I have wanted to 
sing all my life, but have never tried because I thought I 
could not; my family laughed when I tried. You cannot 
imagine how I enjoy my lessons.” A teacher in a public 
school found after a few months’ work that she lost her 
voice completely whenever she was tired. Physicians told 
her that she must change her work—a remedy much more 
easily suggested than effected. After a time she decided 
to take lessons in elocution under a teacher who under- 
stood the anatomy of the throat. The lost voice was the 
result of using the wrong vocal chords. When she learned 
to use the instrument located in head, throat, and chest 
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properly, it kept in tune. It was the lack of harmony in 
her voice that produced apparent disease. No one would 
expect to keep a musical instrument in tune if he played 
all the time on one string or one chord. 

Defects in carriage, voice, gesture, and manners have a 
moral relation to the development of man, and it is the 
recognition of this that results in the training of children 
physically as well as mentally. The wise parent recog- 
nizes the whole nature, and knows that true success depends 
on the training of the whole man. 


Catching Cold ” 


By William C. Braislin, M.D. 


The heat of the body is maintained by the chemical 
changes to which the food taken into the stomach is sub- 
jected before its final excretion from the body. 

When the final products are submitted to analytical tests, 
they are found combined with an enormous quantity of oxy- 
gen. The oxygen is absorbed from the air taken into the 
lungs. Thus the process is not unlike the production of 
heat by burning a stick of wood in the grate. It is, how- 
ever, a much less crude process. A great many delicate 
mechanical regulations of which one is unconscious keep 
the body, while in health, at a standard and regular temper- 
ature under most varied conditions of climate and occu- 
pation. 

It-is when the chemical process referred to is interfered 
with that one takes cold. The bodily temperature then 
sinks to a greater or less degree below the normal, and 
damage to the body results. 

The morbid condition termed “catching cold” usually 
manifests itself, after a time varying from two hours to two 
days, in fever of more or less severity. One may then have 
an attack of inflammation involving any one of the mucous 
membranes or organs of the body; the nose, the throat, 
the stomach, the joints or muscles, may suffer. Of these, 
the nose and throat are most liable to be attacked, prob- 
ably because they are often subject to a preceding low 
grade of inflammation. The fact that they are directly 
exposed to the contact of air is also, no doubt, a deciding 
reason; and a cold, once having involved one of these 
organs and allowed to run its course, is much more liable 
to attack the same spot on a subsequent occasion. 

As regards the prevention of colds, a practical point for 
one to observe is the regulation of the clothing, as by 
this means one protects himself from the low temperature, 
winds, and especially moist winds, which are the factors 
most active in reducing the temperature of the body below 
its normal standard. 

It is an error to clothe more warmly that part of the 
body which one considers “delicate.” The feet should be 
kept at an equal temperature with the remainder of the 
body. They should be well protected by heavy-soled shoes. 
An extra thickness of leather on the sole of the boot is a 
better “chest protector” than those sold as such in our 
drug-stores. Ladies seem especially prone to the habit of 
wearing thin-soled shoes through which the heat of the 
body passes with great facility. 

Too much clothing may be a source of danger; for if 
perspiration is excited thereby, the loss of heat from the 
surface of the body is greatly promoted. Underclothing 
made of wool is the best means of retaining heat within 
the body. Such material, from its peculiarity of texture, 
allows for the ventilation of the skin, yet prevents any 
rapid transmission of perspiration, which would cause 
evaporation with consequent rapid cooling of the surface. 

One is best off when he has, to a certain extent, inured 
himself to climatic changes. To obtain this happy state, 
an active condition of all the organs of the body is essential. 
In this state one throws off better all unhealthful influ- 
ences, ‘That the skin especially should be active and sen- 
sitive to changes of temperature is most important in the 
prevention of colds; for upon its sensibility depends the 
regulation of heat-retention and of heat-loss. To insure this 
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activity, a sponge-bath taken every morning is invaluable’ 
Outdoor exercise in all sorts of weather, with the body 
well protected, should be regularly indulged in. 

As regards the throwing-off of a cold, it is a pity that the 
too common custom of allowing it to run its course is so 
prevalent. As has been stated, each cold so neglected 
leaves a predisposition on the part of the membrane so 
affected to a subsequent inflammation of a like character, 
even if it does not result in an actual continuance of a low 
grade of inflammation. 

One can abort a cold in its first stage, if attacked be- 
fore fever has set in, by producing a free perspiration. 

This is best accomplished by a hot decoction taken 
internally, and warmth applied externally, at bedtime. 

“One may take in addition a full dose of quinine or a small 
dose of Dover’s powder ; and care must be exercised not 
to check the perspiration when induced. 

The danger of a Turkish bath, the use of which is much 
in vogue for this condition, is just here obvious, in that 
one has to traverse the streets for sometimes a consider- 
able distance after leaving the bath, thus giving the skin, 
just excited to a free flow of perspiration, a decided and 
sudden check. 

The tendency to catch cold easily is sometimes to be 
found in a faulty system of diet ; sometimes in habits of 
living, or in errors of clothing the body; and it is often 
aggravated by a pre-existing nasal obstruction. 

It should be said that, after the inflammatory stage of a 
cold has set in, sweating will not check, but simply lessen 
the intensity of, a cold, which must then be treated by 
other means. 

In using the bath as a preventive measure, it is best 
taken immediately after arising; the water should not be 
so cold as to give a decided chill, but should be modified 
to suit the robustness of the individual. 

A so-called sedentary life is conducive to colds because 
it is antagonistic to an active condition of the organs of 
the body. So that exercise is as essential to health as is 
food, and should be made as much a part of routine as is, 
with the majority of us, the partaking of food three times 
a day. ) 

~ indoors is much better than none, and when 
from any cause out-of-door exercise is impracticable, some 
indoor system of muscle-development should be adopted. 


How Peggy Kept Store 


By Martha McCulloch Williams 


When Peggy set up shopkeeping, everybody laughed 
and asked her where her customers were to come from. 
For, you see, she was a lone child, whose sisters were all 
grown up, and whose home was a big plantation, miles 
away from any neighbors, and a day’s journey from town. 
Indeed, in all her ten years Peggy had seen town but once. 
Naturally, in her memory it was fairyland, or rather gnome- 
land, with its stir and bustle, the noise of its streets, its 
heaps of busy, dusty folk hurrying to and fro, to say 
nothing of the big windows full of wonderful things, the 
counters inside, where, ifsyou but had the money, you 
could buy more things than she had ever before dreamed 
of. Another thing that made her gray eyes open wide 
were the big gilt signs over the doors. But even they were 
as nothing beside the “old woman who lived in a shoe” 
in a glass case upon the sidewalk, to let folks know the 
whereabouts of the town’s “ Boot and Shoe Emporium.” 

As for the milliners, the flowers and ribbons sent Peggy’s 
heart into her mouth, till she found the blossoms scentless 
—mere bits of wire and muslin. Still, they were pretty— 
there was no getting around that. Not so pretty, of 
course, as those she plucked every day of her life at home, 
but well worth looking at. Then, too, they fetched money. 

Certainly Peggy was born with commercial instincts. 
A mighty energetic small person, too. Less than a month 
after her trip to town her shop was open for business— 
albeit the = stock was of home manufacture. First 
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she got her mother to agree that the small grape-arbor at 
one side of the lawn should be sacredly hers the rest of 


the summer. Across three of its doors Peggy tied ropes 
of grapevine-bark. Over the fourth hung her sign: 


PEGY 


The lettering was certainly artistic. It was done with 
sweetbrier thorns, stuck one within the other, and sewed 
fast to a bit of pink pasteboard. A conveniently droop- 
ing vine served to suspend it, and if the sign-board now 
and then hung awry, it was no great matter—anybody 
could read it were it even upside down. 

The spelling provoked much laughter, but Peggy took 
it coolly. ‘Everybody knows it means me,” she said, 
“cause there is nobody else that wants to keep store.” 
Beyond a doubt, few shopkeepers ever offered such wares 
for sale. A large part of it was jewelry. Such chains and 
bracelets and necklaces as she had strung from green 
pears, and pink-spotted beans, and big scarlet rose-berries, 
and little pearly lady-peas; such brooches, hairpins, cor- 
onets of gorgeous Siberian crabs; such a gay silkworm 
butterfly mounted upon a grape tendril, and ready to nod 
above a rose-crown in the most lifelike fashion ! 

Piece-goods the shop eschewed. Its millinery, though, 
was in the nature of a revelation. All the hats were in 
the first estate: big, flattish, scalloped cymlings. The 
plantation carpenter had sawed them in half for Peggy. 
By dint of scraping and boiling she had made them light 
and clean, of a delicious pale, creamy yellow. Most times 
they were piled in business-like array on one end of the 
box counter. One or two, trimmed afresh that day, hung 
on the branchy dogwood hat-tree that was set fast in the 
ground at one side of the door. 

Of trimming there was a large and lovely variety—roses, 
ribbon-grass, plumy corn-tassels, pendulous hop-sprays, 
grape-clusters, heads of grain and grass, great red pop- 
pies, and drop-fringes of tiny green acorns. Saturdays, 
when it was supposable that trade would be brisk, even 
the cherished butterfly nodded over acrown. And if a 
trimmed hat did not suit, you could order something differ- 
ent—for the other counter, cushioned with velvet moss, 
overran every morning with all sorts of delicately beautiful 
flowers and leaves. By the time they faded in the after- 
noon the shop was ready to close; the keeper of it ran 
away for a ride on her black pony or a wade in the creek, 
or else to run with black Mammy to the bush pasture and 
salt the sheep and young cattle. 

From such excursions she came back always laden with 
gourds. ‘The plantation abounded with them, of all sorts 
and sizes. There were sugargourds, big as small tubs; 
drinking-gourds, shot-gourds, darning-gourds to slip into 
your stockings for mending ; tiny dancing-gourds no bigger 
than your thumb. All sorts and sizes Peggy turned to 
account. Work was slack—and black Simon good-natured. 
Nothing pleased him better than to make of them, for 
“lil missy,” pots, pans, buckets, cups, bowls, saucers, 
dishes, whatnot. All day long he sawed, trimmed, 
scraped, under her directions, until she saw plainly that 
her shop would hold no single thing more. 

“ All we want now is money,” Peggy said, setting her 
head critically one side; “and I reckon, Uncle Simon, 
we'll have to make that out of gourds, too.” 

“Umph-umh! I thunk folks kep’ sto’ ter make money,” 
said Simon, with a chuckle. 

‘“‘ But they must have some to start with,” Peggy said, 
balancing her largest pot on her forefinger. ‘So you cut 
me a heap of round pieces—dollars and dimes and quar 
ters—and I’ll-mark ’em with ink, so I can make change ; 
but folks who come to buy must pay me real money.” 

“Then I’m afraid trade will be slack,” said Peggy’s 
papa, who was nearly as much] interested as Peggy herself 
in her commercial project. After a minute he went on: 

“TI think that will hardly do, Peggy. Better have your 
money all of one size, and sell it to those who want to 
trade—say five dollars’ worth for a silver dime. I'll take 
ten dollars’ worth just for a starter.” 

* You're beautiful !” Peggy said, sententiously. “ Give me 
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the dimes right now, please, so I can give them to Uncle 
Simon. If it wasn’t for him, I could not have any store, 
and he shall have the first money it makes.” 

As she ran away after the dimes were duly paid, smiling 
Simon looked after her to say, “ Marster, dar go her 
pappy’s chile right ober and ober.” 

When the shop was fairly open, business went swim- 
mingly for a week or two. Peggy’s three grown-up sisters 
had their girl friends staying at the house, and of course 
all the young gentlemen round about came by twos and 
threes and half-dozens to pay court to the young ladies. 
Almost every morning they came down to inspect the 
shop, and always somebody bought something—a shot- 
gourd, a bracelet, or maybe a pot or pan, that was instantly 
converted into a bouquet-holder, filled with flowers from 
the counter, and borne in triumph to the parlors. The 
young men would have paid lavishly in good money, but 
Peggy was resolute in adhering to the basis of silver to 
circulation, suggested by her father. And she told herself 
that all she did take was. to be put religiously away till 
Christmas, then invested in something nice for Uncle 
Simon, who had proved his good will to the enterprise by 
making for her, at night by his cabin fire, a gourd banjo so 
dainty that it was hung up by a ribbon and marked “ Not 
for sale.” 

Rose, Peggy’s biggest doll—her only wax one, indeed— 
was the shop’s cashier, and sat firmly upright in the biggest 
kettle, with the money in her lap and about her feet. 
Mother Bunch, a rag baby, made believe to sell flowers, 
and Hickory Dick, the wooden jumping jack, that was also 
Simon’s gift, in blue trousers and a pink striped shirt, was 
the man who looked after the hollow ware. When Peggy 
went rambling off after more stock—fresh flowers, or 
turkey-feather plumes, or reed walking-canes— Hickory 
Dick stood guard at the door, though who would go in in 
the shopkeeper’s absence nobody could quite imagine. 

That is, until Jack Hyland came to stay a week on the 
plantation. He was Peggy’s cousin—just two years older 
than she, and loved nothing in the world so well as to tor- 
ment her past endurance. Naturally, she hated him so 
heartily that not even her father, whose lightest word in 
general was her law, could restrain her rejoicings when his 
yearly visit was over. : 

At sight of the shop he fell down on the grass, and 
kicked and howled in glee. ‘“O-o0! O-o! This is too kill- 
ing! Say, Mr. ‘ Pegy,’ why don’t you go to town and buy 
out mybrother Tom? He’s got a store—but, lawsy me! it 
ain’t a patchin’ to this ’un of yours. I tell ye, money don’t 
lay loose round his chicks’ feet. You’ve got such a heap 
plenty of it you ought to buy him out, for you know it ain’t 
right to run your own kinfolks out o’ business.” 

“Tf my kinfolks will tend to their own affairs, I’ll tend 
to mine,” Peggy said, with very red cheeks and swallowing 
a lump in her throat. She knew she was in for it—Jack, 
besides being bigger and stronger, was “ company ’—and 
she was too well-grounded in hospitality to think of con- 
tending with him. After a little he said, hopping from one 
foot to the other and peering at the silver about Cashier 
Rose’s feet : 

“Say, you need a pardner—I’ll be it while I’m here, 
and take the profits home with me to put ’em in bank.” 

Peggy set her mouth hard and said, divided betwixt 
truth and courtesy: “I don’t want any pardner; I don’t 
need one—but—but you may play here in the shop as 
much as you please, only don’t break up all the things—I 
like ’em, if you don’t.” 

Jack drew himself up in his brother Tom’s best manner 
to say, “‘MayI? Thanks! How awfully good of you!” 
Then, relapsing into himself, “‘ But lemme tell you, ‘ Pegy,’ 
trade will be howlin’ before I quit these parts.” 

He kept his word. Just what Peggy suffered in the 
next three days only herself could tell. The climax came 
the fourth morning, when, just after breakfast, Jack called 
out: “Come on, everybody! there’s a circus outside, and I 
want to show it to you.” 

They all trooped after him out upon the lawn and 
across to the shop. Peggy had not seen it that day, hav- 
ing gone before sunrise to the creek for ferns and love-vine. 
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Now it was a sight indeed. Teddy, the donkey, was teth- 
ered back of it, so that his head came just fairly over the 
flower counter. On top of it the most gorgeous hat in stock 
was set a-tilt, with his big ears upthrust through gaping 
holes in its crown. Hickory Dick hung by one leg, head 
down, in the middle of the front door. Topsy, the kitten, 
shod with four gourd teacups, was dancing wildly over the 
space a yard-long string allowed. Cashier Rose, plunged 
head down in the money-kettle, was kicking her pink legs 
and blue shoes in air, while Snip, the black-and-tan terrier, 
sat howling dolefully, bedizened on neck and paws and body 
with whatever of the jewelry could be hung upon him. 

In the shop’s middle stood a nail-keg with a broomstick 
inside. A pumpkin-face crowned the stick, one of Peggy’s 


aprons draped it, and in front of it hung the sign-board, . 


which Jack’s pencil had made read thus: 


I AM 
PEGY 


Such a laugh as everybody set up over the sight! Every- 
body, that is, but Peggy, who stood speechless at one side, 
choking with fury, but too proud to let her tormentor see 
how much she was hurt. All looked so hard at the shop 
that they quite failed to see a tall, handsome young fellow 
who came galloping up, got down from his horse, and came 
quickly toward them. Evidently the scene explained itself 
to him. Without so much as a how-d’ye-do to anybody, 
he caught Jack by the collar, saying, “ At your tricks, as 
usual, eh! My lad, I think you want looking after. Come 
along. Let’s argue the matter by ourselves.” 

Peggy’s heart came into her throat. A minute earlier 
she had been palpitating for vengeance. Now, when it was 
at hand, she could not bear to think of it. Rushing to the 
new-comer, she cried, clinging to his hand: 

“ Oh! please—please, Cousin Tom, don’t whip Jack! 
If he is a torment it’s because he was born a boy—he can’t 
help it any more than Topsy can that she was born a kit- 
ten.” 

“You're a girl!” Cousin Tom said, patting her hand. 
Then, letting go Jack’s collar, ‘‘ What do you say, young 
man? Aren’t you ashamed to have behaved so ill to 
Peggy ?”? 

“She had no business keepin’ store; that ain’t girls’ 
work,” Jack said, folding his arms over a heaving chest, 
“‘ but—but I reckon I had no business to bother her so— 
and now I wish I hadn’t.” 

Peggy touched his hand, saying, “ Come on, Jack, I’m 
tired keeping store. We'll give all the things to the black 
children at the quarter—all except my banjo—and clean 
up our play-house, and have a good time.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, now wholly subdued. “And, Peggy, 
it will be a mighty nice play-house. I’m going to make it 
nice enough even for you.” 


Little Things 


By M. E. Saffold 


Young people in beginning life are apt to be impatient 
of the first little steps that apparently make no advance, 
forgetting that seeming “ trifles make up the sum of life,” 
just as, in building, the little bricks, laid carefully, one at 
a time, side by side, and securely cemented together, make 
at last the great, strong structure. 

A young man, having exhausted his patrimony in ob- 
taining a professional education, settled himself in a town 
already filled with successful lawyers, to practice law. One 
day one of these older lawyers asked him how, under 
such circumstances, he expected to make a living. 

_ hope I may get a little practice,” was the modest 
reply. 

“ It will be very little,” said the lawyer. 

“ Then I will do that little well,” answered the young 
man, decidedly. 

He carried out his determination. The little things well 
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done brought larger ones, and in time he became one 
of the most distinguished jurists of his State. 

Again, a certain eld bishop, who was fond of finding 
odd characters in out-of-the-way places, was visiting in a 
quiet neighborhood. One day, in a walk with a friend, he 
came across a crossroads settlement of a few houses. 
Among them was a snug little shoe-shop, kept by an old 
negro man, which showed signs of prosperity. 

Interested in the old cobbler, the bishop’stopped for a 
chat. 

“ My friend,” he said, “I would not think so small a 
business as mending shoes would pay so well.” 

“Ah,” said the gentleman with him, “old Cato has 
the monopoly of shoe-mending in this region. No one 
else gets a job.” 

“ How is that, Cato?” asked the bishop. 

“Just so, marster,” replied Cato. “It is only little 
patches put on with little stitches or tiny pegs. But when 
I takes a stitch, it is a s##tceh, and when I drive a peg it 
holds.” Little things well done! 

The good bishop used that reply as a text for many a 
sermon afterwards. 

A bright young girl, living in a mountain region, by 
accidental contact with some visitors at a near watering- 
place became conscious of her lack of education and con- 
sequent mental inferiority to them. 

She was intensely anxious to obtain this education, and 
at once set about gaining the money to secure it. There 
was absolutely only one way within her reach. Near her 


‘home was a stream filled with mountain trout, which she 


knew to be greatly in demand by the proprietor of the 
watering-place hotel. She made an arrangement with him 
to supply fish for his table. 

Every day found her with her rod fishing diligently, and 
every morning found her at the same early hour at the 
hotel with her fish. A benevolent old gentleman chanced 
to see her one morning, and was greatly interested when 
told her story and the object she had in view in selling the 
fish. Particularly when the hotel preprietor added : 

“You will scarcely believe it, but this young girl is act- 
ually the only one—though I have tried many—who has 
kept scrupulously to her bargain. She never fails me, be 
the number of her fish large or small.” 

Thinking that such diligence in small matters deserved 
large reward, the old gentleman obtained the consent of 
the girl’s parents, and out of the abundance of his means 
placed her at a school to be fitted for a teacher. 

With painstaking care she mastered each difficulty in 
her new life, and became an educated, cultured woman 
and a skilled teacher. 


A Chestnut Party 
By Minnie Adéle Barney 


The committee on church socials were in despair. A 
series of four had been announced, and they were to see 
that some sort of entertainment was provided for each 
evening. The past season’s socials had exhausted all the 
games they knew of. There had been a soap-bubble party, 
a cobweb party, an observation party, shadow panto- 
mimes, a bonnet-trimming contest: what could be thought 
of that was new? It looked as if the committee meeting 
would break up without a decision being reached. 

Finally a lady said, somewhat timidly: “ An idea has 
occurred to me which I would like to present for your con- 
sideration. There are two classes of young people who 
attend our socials, and whom we are particularly anxious 
to entertain—the high-school boys and girls, the college 
young men and women. There are to be four socials this 
winter. Why not get the young women of the college to 
take charge of one, the young men of the college another, 
the high-school students to follow in theirturn? About 
fifty of our church members are enrolled in ‘the college 
register, and nearly thirty, I think, are young men. We 
could give the first one to them, One of us could notify 
any one with whom we are acquainted, and ask him to lay 
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the plan before his mates. I’m sure they would take a 
great deal of pride in making the evening highly enjoy- 
able.” 

The proposition was discussed, some, of course, fearing 
the students were too much engaged with their studies and 
.aeir fraternities to care to help, but, on being reminded of 
the active part they tookin the Christian Endeavor Society 
and the Y. M. C. A. meetings, they had to acknowledge 
that possibly it might not be a bad idea to ask them, 
A lady volunteered to attend to the matter, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. She found it not difficult to enlist the 
services of an energetic young sophomore with plenty of 
friends to assist him, and as a result the following notice 
was read on Sunday morning: 

“ The first social of the season will be held at the Alpha 
Beta fraternity club house, next Friday evening. It will 
take the form of a chestnut party. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all members of the church and congregation 
and their friends.” 

The Alpha Beta club-house was the home of fifteen mem- 
bers of that fraternity—a large house rented by them and 
conducted on the co-operative plan. Many of the young 
people were eager to goto see the rooms, as they had heard 
much about the pretty furnishings ; others were sure the 
Alpha banjo club would play, and still others were curious 
to know what a “chestnut party” could be. So Friday 
evening found a goodly representation of the church’s 
attendants, both young and old, gathered in the Alpha 
Beta’s bright parlors. Each of the fifteen hosts was a mem- 
_ber of the reception committee, and no guest was neglected. 

The first half-hour was spent in general sociability and 
in admiring the curious and often bizarre decorations of 
the various rooms. Instead of pictures, the library wall 
was hung with a collection of signs, such as “ Keep off the 
Grass,” “‘ Go to Jones’ for your Tea,” “ Use Railroad Soap,” 
etc. A small room adjoining was called the “ Zoo,” and 
the various pets of the house and several borrowed ones 
were exhibited there. A platform had been erected in the 
yard close to the house and a donkey put on it, with his 
head through the window. Drapery was gracefully drawn 
around the casing, and he stood there contentedly munch- 
ing hay from a box, occasionally looking at his visitors 
with a comical air, as if he understood the humor of the 
tableau. 

At about half past eight the guests were requested to 
gather in the front parlor to listen to a short programme, 
and the tuning of banjos in the back parlor showed that 
the wished-for club was to appear. Their rollicking songs 
were heartily received and applauded “to the echo;” a 
couple of recitations of humorous character followed, then 
music again, and finally a young man stepped forward to 
explain why the name “ chestnut party ” had been given to 
the entertainment. 

“* Hidden in five hundred places in the five lower rooms 
are as many chestnuts, which, at a signal, you may all 
begin to search for. If you find a chestnut tied to any- 
thing, the article is yours, should it be the piano lamp or 
even the piano itself. Those articles are sub-prizes, and 
the nuts do not count toward the first prize; but the per- 
son who finds the most nuts marked with our monogram, 
A B, will receive this,” and he held up a pretty cup and 
saucer bearing a card on which was written, “For the 
sharpest eyes.” ‘The judge sits by this table,” and he 
pointed to a young man ready with a basket to receive the 
“finds” and a pencil and paper to record them. “ You 
must bring the nuts to him as fast as found, and he will 
keep the count.” 

A tiny bell sounded, and the hunt began. It was a 
merry scramble indeed. Back of the curtains, on the 
cornices, between leaves of books, in the back of the sofa, 
on the floor in dark corners, sometimes one would be found, 
sometimes a nest of four or five. Peals of laughter sounded 
as those tied to bundles were pulled out, for the “sub- 
prizes ” represented the ability of fun-loving boys to dis- 
cover the ridiculous. There were toy monkeys, tin 
whistles, tiny Chinese lanterns, woolly darkey dolls, real- 
istic centipedes and tarantulas, a hideous mask, a half- 
dozen comical tissue-paper caps, and many other things. 
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But the real aim of the hunters was to find the nuts on 
which were pasted the monogram printed on a tiny square 
of white paper. 

In about twenty minutes the bell was rung again and the 
judge announced, “ All are found. The column foots up 
five hundred.” Then he read the list, beginning with the 
smaller numbers and ending with thirty-one, the number 
found by the minister, making a short presentation speech 
as he handed him the pretty prize. 

All were next invited to the dining-room, where chestnuts 
raw, boiled, and roasted were served, while the banjo 
club played an accompaniment to the cracking of shells 
and the gay laughter over the sub-prizes. 

It was quite late when the company started for home, 
and not a single one was heard to say, as had occasionally 
been the case, ‘“ How poky and stupid church socials are !”’ 


Sunday Afternoon 


Singleness of Aim’ 


By Prof. Henry Allyn Frink, Ph.D. 
Of Amherst College 


One thing I do.—Phil. iii., 13. 


In these words of the text we have in no small measure 
the secret of one of the most successful lives that the 
world hasknown. Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Napo- 
leon, may have a larger place in recorded history. In fact, 
profane history may not mention the Apostle Paul at all; 
yet when we look for the influence that has reshaped the 
world, turned the course of history, developed a new, all- 
conquering civilization, we find it more largely in the life 
and the work of the Apostle Paul than of any other human 
being. And the ruling principle of this most successful 
life is indicated when Paul says: “ One thing I do.” 

But let us look more carefully to see whether this means, 
on the part of Paul, the specialization and concentration 
which we are so often told are in these days the only way 
to success. And, first, let us see what in general is the 
truth about this specialization and concentration in life. 
It is clear that, without definiteness of aim, oneness of pur- 
pose of some kind, there is little hope of success. The 
random shot rarely works other result than waste or harm. 
Splendid resources and large equipment without positive 
direction bring comparatively small returns. To know 
what you want is to be more than half-way to the getting 
of it. “What do you intend to become?” asked Lord 
Melbourne of young Benjamin Disraeli. ‘“ Prime Minister 
of England, my lord,” promptly, confidently, came the an- 
swer. And although few young men in England had 
smaller promise of attaining this object than then had Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, yet, by persistently keeping to his deter- 
mined purposé, he at last, to the amazement of the world, 
realized that object. Not often, I admit, will the place 
that goes with the caprice of majorities or the favor of 
those high in influence yield itself to the resolute will as 
did the premiership of England to Benjamin Disraeli. 
Still, it is only this singleness of aim, this resoluteness of 
purpose, that make a Luther, the reformer of Christen- 
dom; a Columbus, the discoverer of a continent; a Bis- 
marck, the maker of an empire; a Grant, the conqueror 
of a great rebellion. It is “fighting it out on this line if 
it takes all summer” that is the spirit which wins all large 
and permanent victories. 

No less is it this sure knowledge of what you want, this 
clear vision of the end to be reached, and this determined 
spirit to gain it, that in the ordinary walks of life secure 
the fortune, the place of power, or the special goal of 
knowledge which may be the particular object of desire. 
I firmly believe that if in youth one determines that the 
best thing life has to give is wealth, position, power, learn- 
ing, one can have in future years, in alarge measure, what- 
ever may be the choice—provided the choice comes within 
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the possibilities of the given conditions of life. Know early 
what you want, see before you only that one thing, be will- 
ing to sacrifice for it everything else, and, with escape 
from accident, and granted the positive aids of health, 
strength, as well as the labor, the patience, the energy, the 
self-denial that the object demands, and in good time you 
will gain your object. And the more clearly, definitely, 
you know what you want, the more you specialize your 
object, the narrower you make your aim, the surer and 
swifter will be your success. 

And yet, while laying full stress upon the value, the 
importance, yes, the necessity, of this resolute spirit, this 
oneness of aim, in life ; while fully recognizing the trend of 
modern progress, and what is most characteristic of modern 
civilization, I still advise you, before choosing your goal 
and starting for it, to pause and see what your success will 
cost you. Benjamin Disraeli evidently did this. In his 
“ Vivian Grey,” which is supposed to represent his views 
in early life, he says, when speaking of the power that he 
so much desired: “ Oh, what sleepless nights! what days 
of hot anxiety! what exertions of mind and body! what 
hatred ! what fierce encounters! what dangers of all possi- 
ble kinds, would I not endure with a joyous spirit to gain 
it!” Nor need I tell you, what you know so well, that 
Benjamin Disraeli paid this full price of his ambition be- 
fore he realized it. And so I advise you to see what your 
chosen goal is, what it represents of life, and especiglly 
what sacrifices you must make to reach it. 

And let me suggest that you first ask what sacrifices 
you must have no hesitation of demanding of others if you 
are to gain yourend. For when you have said, “ One 
thing I do,” and by it mean that you have made some 
worldly advantage, some personal end, your supreme object, 
then you cannot pause, for example, in the terrible struggle 
of business life to pick your steps lest you trample on some 
unfortunate brother. You have set before you a goal; and 
you are to gain it, no matter who suffers in your way to 
it. When there are millions in the venture, are you to stop 
to think of the starving or freezing women and children 
in our great cities that may be one of the necessary con- 
ditions of your successful combination or speculation? 
Why, to yield to any such humane consideration will be, 
perhaps, to let slip the opportunity of a lifetime to gain 
the fortune that is your one object! And certainly you 
will not allow yourself to be burdened in the race to 
your goal by carrying, for years, like the late high-minded 
George William Curtis, an obligation of many thousand 
dollars, until every cent is paid, that is a debt not legally, but 
only morally, yours. That is the knightly, the chivalric 
spirit; not the practical good sense and business sagacity 
that win the great material success of the man who says, 
“ One thing | do.” 

Nor, if you are to gain' the office, the high place of 
power, that you intend shall crown the ambitious work of 
years, must you shrink to truckle, if necessary to your end, 
to political influences and interests which you see are full 
of shame and danger to the State, and which you now 
hate and despise. You have said, “ One thing I do ;” and 
to stop to heed such notions as the honor and the welfare 
of the State is to miss your aim in life. 

Even to say in scholarship, in pursuit of advanced 
intellectual attainments, “ One thing I do,” may mean that 
when a nation is in peril it is not for you, as it was for 
hundreds of young men in our colleges a generation ago, 
to abandon study, possibly sacrifice life or all its prospects, 
in defense of the nation; or it may mean that at the close 
of your college course it is not for you to heed some high 
call of duty to labor with the degraded and helpless of our 
own or other lands; or it may mean that it is not for you 
to consider whether, in having the full advantages essen- 
tial for your scholarly ambition, you may shut out younger 
brothers and sisters from their opportunity in life. No 
room or time will there be for you to apply in life what 
Tolstoi says ought to be our rule of ethics, which is, “ To 
get others to work for us as little as possible, and work 
ourselves as much as possible for them.” 

In the second place, bear in mind that if you are to suc- 
ceed in gaining your object, you must be ready not only 
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to sacrifice others, but to sacrifice yourself. I do not 
speak of labor severe and continuous, as long as body and 
mind do not suffer harm; nor do I speak of any ordinary 
self-denial of pleasure or of luxury. Such sacrifices, if we 
may so call them, are, for the young at least, healthful and 
helpful. I speak of sacrifices that are essentially a loss, 
an irreparable loss, the greatest loss that we can know. 
It is the loss that we suffer when we sacrifice ourse/ves to 
our work; when we make the end of life what we do, what 
we achieve, what we get, rather than what we are. You 
say, how pitiable is that condition of things in the Old World 
which so often compels the man, the citizen, the husband, 
and the father to be submerged and lost in the laborer ; 
that makes every other relation in life yield to that of the 
workman and his work; that, in the struggle of keeping 
body and soul together, forces a human being with God- 
given powers to become a machine, with no other value 
than the work he can do. And yet, to do successfully the 
one thing that you have chosen to do, means what? It 
means that your profession, your business, your vocation 
—this “one thing”—is always to command you, always 
to be your master; and that to it you are always to sacri- 
fice whatever will not serve its immediate end. This fac- 
ulty, this power that you have, this or that gift, taste, sym- 
pathy, affection, if it will not fit in the groove of your 
ambition, must have no expression, no activity, no training, 
no development, that will make you the less ready and 
strong to do the “one thing” that you have set before you 
to do. If to succeed in this “one thing” means, later in 
life, to have, as was the experience of the great naturalist 
Charles Darwin, the faculty of enjoying music, painting, 
poetry, or any of the higher products of the imagination, 
completely lost, “ atrophied,” as he said it was in his case, 
or if it means even the virtual suicide of every other part 
of your being except that useful to your chosen purpose, 
then must you willingly, intelligently, make the sacrifice 
that the laborer of the Old World makes blindly, igno- 
rantly, from the brutalizing force of necessity. 

But here it is fair to say that, if you succeed, your re- 
ward will be large, as the world counts reward. The 
world applauds, rewards, what we do. But God does not 
so judge, nor so reward. Incomparably greater, in his 
sight, than anything the man can do is the man himself. 
Not that he has placed us in the world to be idlers. For 
it is to us, as his active agents, that he has committed the 
world’s progress and civilization, no less than its redemp- 
tion to righteousness and purity. He calls us all into his 
service—a service not merely of the temple, but of the 
field, the shop, and of every sphere of active effort. We are 
all to be workers, constant, earnest workers. If unprofit- 
able servants, there is to be no entering into the kingdom 
of light, but, as we are told, we are to be cast into outer 
darkness. | 

But in God’s great plan it is not the work which we do, 
whatever it may be, that is the end, and we simply the 
means. Had the work been God’s ultimate end, surely 
not to us would he have intrusted it, laggards and botchers 
as, at the best, we are. Other agents, keener, swifter, surer, 
abler, more devoted than we are, would he have sent into 
the world to accomplish his end. Yes, it is we, made in 
the image of God, who are to become perfect as is our 
Father in heaven—not the work of our hands that is to be 
so perfected ; it is we, ourselves, who inspired a Redeemer’s 
love and sacrifice—not anything that we have done or 
gained or achieved; it is we who are to endure and to 
have a building of God when the “heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a 
garment’’—not “the cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, the solemn temples,” that are the work of man, 
for they shall dissolve and leave not a rack behind. Yes, 
it is man himself that is the end. And so, to bring man 
to his noblest heights, to stimulate and strengthen, to 
exalt and enrich, every power with which he has been 
endowed, God has given to man this great work of reclaim- 
ing the earth, and lifting it up to the highest form of civili- 
zation, and crowning it with the glory of the light and the 
life of Christ. 

And, therefore, no man can reverse God’s order, break 
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God’s law, by putting his work first, making it supreme, 
saying that he will know no other aim in life but profes- 
sional, business, or any kind of worldly success, and not 
pay the inevitable penalty. If he holds fast to honor and 
integrity—and how many fail to do so; if he still keeps 
open in some degree the humane, more generous side of 
his nature—and how many seem to find this impossible ; 
if he gives his tastes and sympathies something of health- 
ful growth and activity—and how very few are permitted 
this in the constant exertion to make sure their ambition : 
yet, at the best, the man comes to know, sooner or later, 
that he has sacrificed himself to his work ; that the larger, 
better part of himself has had little freedom, scope, or 
power, while he has given himself to the “ one thing” that 
he has determined to do. Worse than all, as the years go 
on, he finds that outside of his work life has become to 
him more and more a blank; and that as a man he is left 
without resources to meet his deepest, most urgent needs. 

And now, what is the course to pursue? Where is the 
true center of aim, the right line of action? No place 
has our age, it is true, for the man without purpose, in- 
dustry, energy. Nor is God’s great work in the world, 
with the forces arrayed against it, to be done without pur- 
pose, industry, energy. And yet, as we have seen, to 
select some one field of effort, some one object, and say, 
This “one thing I do,” irrespective of every other claim; 
in this “one thing ” I will succeed, whatever may be the 
cost to me and to others, is to bring upon us, with all our 
material gains and success, the deepest, saddest loss. 
What, then, is the safe and the wise way, the way that from 
first to last has the blessing of God ? 

Singleness of aim there must be. About this there is 
no question. To do what we ought to do, and to become 
what we ought to become, we must all say with Paul, This 
“one thing I do.” This, then, is the answer: Let the 
singleness of aim be one of “fz, not of work. Center the 
life: your life, with all its powers and opportunities; aim 
it well; unify its purposes; and then its activities, how- 
ever scattered, and its work, however diversified and broken, 
will be focused and made one in aim and purpose. 

And now we are ready to ask, What is the “one thing” 
of which Paul says “Ido”? Is it to preach only ? is it to 
teach only ? is it toorganize only? is it to superintend only? 
is it to labor in this one city or in this one country only? 
Is this the secret of his grandly successful life? Notat all! 
Listen to the context‘and see what is this “ one thing :” 
“But one thing I do; forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth to those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Paul is not here telling 
of the especial work that he has done or will do; nor of 
the particular way in which he has done it or will do it. 
Paul tells us here how he has centered his life; how he has 
aimed it; how he has unified his purpose; how he has 
fixed his motives, chosen his standards of action, set his 
eye never to have it waver upon his ideal, his example, in 
every relation and condition and experience in life. 

And now, what about Paul’s work? Because of this, is it 
to suffer? Is the cause to which he has given himself to 
be without energy, enthusiasm, efficiency ? Is it to lag and 
halt from lack of definiteness and directness of aim? As 
every car in the long line of the train, as it sweeps across 
the continent, is kept in its proper place and moves on to 
its proper destination when the train itself is set in the 
proper direction, so is the work of any man rightly, 
effectively aimed and directed when the man himself is 
thus aimed and directed. 

There was a time in the life of Paul when his singleness 
of aim rested in his work; in what he did, not in what he 
was. And what was the nature of the work? It was the 
work of a narrow-minded, cruel, unrelenting persecutor. 
It was the work of Saul consenting to the death of the 
martyr Stephen; making havoc of the Church; entering 
into every house, haling men and women, and committing 
them to prison. As he then conceived his work, he did it 
well. He did it with all the thoroughness and the 
efficiency that go, as we are told, with specialization and 
concentration of aim in one’s work. But what of the 
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character of that work, its scope, its effect, its permanence, 
not to speak of its fearful, malignant influence upon Saul 
himself, compared to the work of Paul the Apostle—the 
man who transmitted to whatever he did the exalted, be- 
neficent, all-mastering influence that unified and energized 
his life ? 

No man’s work—as far as human influence goes—can 
be abler, better than is the man himself. There can be no 
better lawyer or physician than is the man behind the 
lawyer or physician. As one of our ablest thinkers has 
told us, “‘ What a man says or does or gives is a com- 
paratively small multiplicand, of which what the man is, is 
the much more significant multiplier; and the product 
depends mainly on the multiplier.” And here, had I time, 
1 might properly emphasize the value and the meaning of 
a college course, as not a preparation in itself to do any 
one kind of work in life, but as a means to help the man 
himself to the full measure and use of all his powers, so 
that in any vocation there may be behind his work, what- 
ever it is, the man, in his largest, highest, fullest develop- 
ment, to give aid and force and worth to what he does. 

And so Paul, with such devotion to his work that he 
counted death nothing if thereby he might perfect his 
ministry, gathered the purpose, the strength, the stimulus, 
that made his work the most successful of human achieve- 
ments, by pressing with all. his might toward the goal of 
the highest type of Christian manhood. If, on the con- 
tr@ry, Paul, as an apostle, had been an ambitious specialist, 
he would have said : “ I cannot do a successful work in a 
wide and scattered territory. If I must obey this call of 
my Lord to the Gentiles, then let me go to some com- 
manding city, remain there, strike deep the roots of 
influence, there concentrate all my energies, and thus do 
an effective work that men shall recognize.” Or he might 
have said: “If I am torise to eminence in this new cause, 
and to become a great influence in its behalf, then I must 
not allow myself to be at the call of every man who thinks 
Ican help him. If I give myself wholly to preaching, I 
may become the greatest preacher of the age; or, if I give 
myself wholly to organization, the greatest organizer; and 
so of teaching, or of any one line of effort. But to do one 
thing to-day, another to morrow, still another the day 
after, is to scatter my forces, weaken my powers, waste my 
efforts, fritter away my years, and have for the record of 
the work of my life only what is broken and fragmentary.” 

Let us be grateful that Paul saw deeper than this as in 
substance he said: I will go wherever the cause of my 
Master leads me; I will do. with all my might whatever 
God calls me especially to do; and that my work may 
never fail to be the best that I can do, I will hold fast to 
the aim of my life which is to come, “in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man.’’ Here was Paul’s singleness of aim, his 
oneness of effort ; and I ask again, Did his work suffer? 
Although the field of his labor covered what was then 
almost the whole of the known world ; although his activi- 
ties went out in every direction, even to earning his daily 
support by the work of his hands, is the record of Paul’s 
life in what he accomplished broken and fragmentary ? did 
he fritter away his years, or waste his efforts? Or shall 
we ask, What other man has so filled the world with his 
personal influence, or has made his work in its results so 
colossal, coherent, abiding ? 


In closing, let me leave with you a practical thought. 
If, as we have seen, the true unity of life is not in what we 
especially aim to do, but in what we aim to become, then 
it is not for us to say of any of our duties or opportunities, 
This is small, and This is great. Abraham Lincoln sign- 
ing the Emancipation Proclamation marks an epoch in 
American history; and his speech at Gettysburg touches 
one of the highest points yet reached in American litera- 
ture. But Abraham Lincoln the youth, stretched before 
the open fire as his only light, patiently, carefully making 
his first efforts in English composition on a wooden shovel 
as his only writing material, is doing an indispensable work 
for the orator of Gettysburg and the emancipator of a 
race. Strike out from his life what you choose to call the 
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smaller work, for without the one could not have been the 
other. And when the so-called smaller work leads not, in 
God’s providence, so directly to what we term the greater, 
yet no less is its importance. Let the smallest fragment 
be wanting from the Florentine mosaic, no matter how 
misshapen and unattractive in itself is the bit of stone or 
marble, and the design, fair enough in its completeness 
to adorn a palace and delight a king, is marred, and the 
beautiful and costly mosaic has lost its charm and worth. 
So the pattern of our life is disfigured and dishonored when 


any duty or work that God has planned to have part in our. 


perfection has been left undone or unworthily performed. 
Even more than this ; for not only do we desecrate the pattern 
of our individual life, but we fail to do our part to make good 
the harmony and completeness of God’s universal plan. 
You know, perhaps, the legend told by Robert Browning in 
his poem of “ The Boy and the Angel.” The boy work- 
ing at his trade, and thus praising God with his faithful 
work and life, wins the heart of the angel, who helps the 
boy to realize his desire to praise God, as he imagines, in 
an ampler, finer way, even as a Pope. That the boy’s 
work as he becomes priest and Pope may not be left 
undone, the angel takes the boy’s place at the bench. But 
it is only to learn, in time, that not even an angel can fill 
the boy’s place and give God the praise of the boy’s faith- 
ful work. And so there came to Rome another Pope; 
and the boy went back to his bench to give the praise 
without which heaven’s music was not complete, and 
God’s great plan not fulfilled. Thus there always belong 
to the duty which Providence assigns to us, however hum- 
ble it may be in the eyes of man, the dignity and the glory 
of a work to whose high service can be exalted in our 
place neither angel nor archangel, nor any other being in 
the wide universe of God. 


The Apostolic Church 


XXI.—Paul’s First Sermon to the Gentiles’ 
By ‘Lyman Abbott 


This first sermon of Paul to the Gentiles is full of the 
characteristic genius of the Apostle. See how instantly 
he puts away the worship which is offered to him and his 
companion. The real vice of priestcraft lies in this, that 
men come to reverence the priest in lieu of God, or to 
think that they can have access to God only through the 
priest; and this human worship is not confined to pagan 
circles, nor even to Roman Catholic circles. Who has not 
known Protestant congregations which worship their min- 
ister ? nay, who has not known secular readers who worship 
their newspaper, taking its thoughts and making them 
their own thoughts without questioning ? 

It is not difficult to face unpopularity—that requires no 
great courage ; but to turn popularity into unpopularity, to 
reject an ovation, to convert “ Hosannas” into “ Crucify 
him ”—this requires a high degree of courage. 


Observe Paul’s estimate of himself—“ We are men of 
like passions with you.” Soto the Corinthians he says, 
“We know in part, and we prophesy in part,” and again, 
‘“* We see through a glass, darkly.” The superhuman qual- 
ities which have sometimes been attributed to him, he not 
only does not claim for himself, he repudiates them when 
they are attributed to him by others. God shines in the 
soul of Paul, but the glass is not absolutely transparent; 
= speaks through the voice of Paul, but the dialect is 

uman. 


See how he appeals to the heathen on their own 
ground. Compare with this sermon that model of mis- 
sionary discourses, the one preached on Mars Hill at 
Athens (chapter xvii.). He does not refer these pagans 


3 sotemuationa! Sunday-School Lesson for December 4, 1892.—Acts xiv., 
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to revelation ; he does not even refer to Jesus Christ. No 
he appeals to their own consciousness of a living God, 
which made the heavens and the earth, and fills our lives 
with good (this is the outward evidence, God’s benevo- 
lence witnessed by things), and our hearts with food and 
gladness (this is the inward evidence, God’s benevolence 
witnessed by experience), All that Paul says in this first 
sermon to the pagans one can find authority for in pagan 
seers and wise men. 


I am not very familiar with missionary preaching, but I 
have the impression that a great deal of it has not been 
on the Apostolic model. How far the missionaries in the 
field conform to, and how far they depart from, the spirit 
and the methods of our missionary meetings, I do not 
know ; but in our missionary meetings, until comparatively 
recently, pagan religions have been treated as though they 
were the inventions of the Devil. 


This is surely a great mistake. The poorest religion is 
better than none at all, and the great religions of the past 
have been in their origin reflections of that Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Perhaps 
I may be mistaken, but I am strongly inclined to believe 
that if our missionaries had uniformly gone into pagan 
communities with the belief that God had been there 
before them, and with the endeavor to get back of the 
overlay of priestcraft and superstition to the vital experi- 
ences and the spiritual aspirations of the people, and to 
the voices of their noblest and best prophets, interpreting 
to them, however imperfectly, hope, faith, love, and con- 
science, they would have found theism a common ground, 
and could have led them therefrom more easily to the 
Christ who fulfills all that is noblest and best in pagan 
prophecy as in Hebrew prophecy. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic: Decem- 
ber 5—Life through His name (John xx., 30, 31) ; Decem- 
ber 6—Love His name (Ps. v., 1, 12); December 7—Walk 
in His name (Micah iv., 4, 5); December 8—Labor in His 
name (Heb. vi., 9-12); December 9—Hold fast His 
name (Rev. ii., 12, 13); December 1o—Do all in His name 
(Col. iii., 15-17); December 11—Topic: In His name 
(Acts xv., 26; Col. iii, 15-17). Temperance meeting— 


optional. 
Give Thanks 


For all that God in mercy sends, 
For health and children, home and friends, 
_ For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk, 
For everything give thanks! 


For beauty in this world of ours, 
For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
For song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for stream and wood, 
For the great ocean’s mighty flood, 

In everything give thanks ! 


For the sweet sleep which comes with night, 
For the returning morning’s light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky, 
For these, and everything we see, 
O Lord! our hearts we lift to thee, . 
For everything give thanks! 


% 


God hides some ideal in every human soul. 


— Selected. 


At some 


time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing to do 
some good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of excellence 
in this hidden impulse to do our best.— Robert Collyer. 
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Religious News 


The Christian Workers’ Convention 
From a Special Correspondent 


There are conventions amd conventions ; and Boston has its 
full share of them, of all names and colors. But a more earnest 
gathering, it is safe to say, never assembled in the “ Hub of the 
Universe” than met in Tremont Temple, November 10-16. 
This Convention was made up of men and women who are 
actively engaged in aggressive Christian work, in rescuing vic- 
tims of the’saloon and the dance-hall, in looking after the flotsam 
and jetsam of social life, in caring for criminals and outcasts, 
and in reaching out a helping hand to prisoners, to the estrays 
and waifs of society generally—to those who can say, with too 
much show of truth, “ No man cared for my soul.” 

The Convention was remarkable equally for its intense prac- 
ticalness and its deep spirituality. No gatherings are more 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of doing something, and of 
finding out the best way to do it. Earnest discussions were held 


by those who may be called experts on means and methods of . 


mission work, including such details as the cost of a tramp’s 
breakfast and the most economic way of managing a newsboy’s 
excursion. Object-lessons were constantly presented in the 
papers and addresses, not to speak of the very concrete exam- 
ples seen from day to day in the streets, in the Gospel wagon, 
the colportage carriage, and the Gospel push-cart—this last, for 
alleys and by-ways, the most recent invention of all, as they 
went forth to their work. The reproduction of the Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission every night at the close of the sessions, lasting 
until nearly midnight, in one of the lowest quarters of Boston, 
was an impressive illustration of the tremendous earnestness of 
these workers. 

At the same time, the meetings have left an impression of 
great spiritual power. The sweet, strong, Scriptural opening 
sermon of the Bishop of Huron on the meaning of the word 
“ Christian ;” the brief, frequent seasons of waiting upon God ; the 
Bible-readings; the storm of prayers whenever opportunity was 
given, the great uplift of devotion and song bearing the vast 
throngs as on a tidal wave to the very gates of glory; the deep, 
silent, almost palpable sense of God’s presence as the endue- 
ment of power for Christian service was clearly and solemnly 
described ; the cumulative interest of the closing session when 
devout hearts whose emotions had been pent up all the week 
found vent as if floods had burst their barriers—all told plainly 
that the inspiring power and wonderful secret of the Convention 
was the personal presence and working of the Holy Spirit. It 
was almost a repetition of Pentecostal experience. 

The Convention was happy in having as its President the Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of Moody’s Training-School, Chi- 
cago; a man who presides with singular impartiality and wis- 
dom, and who held the Convention to its work with a strong 
and skillful hand, from the first word of welcome to the closing 
benediction. Such a presiding officer is rare to find. The real 
working force of the body, it is not invidious to say, was in the 
brain and heart of John C. Collins, of New Haven. He can say 
of the seven annual meetings of the Convention, and say with- 
out boasting, “ All of which | saw, and a large part of which I 
was.” It is difficult to see how the Convention could have been 
what it was, if it could have had an existence at all, if it were not 
for its laborious and tireless Secretary. To say that his pres- 
ence was ubiquitous, and his hand felt in everything, is hardly an 
exaggeration. The Managing Committee has some of its most 
efficient members in Canada. Our friends over the border have 
endeared themselves to us so greatly that they have already 
“‘ annexed ” themselves to our heart of hearts, and no National 
federation could make them nearer. Such was the Christian 
“ reciprocity ” of feeling that no one could tell, save for an occa- 
sional almost unconscious allusion, which was Briton and which 
was American, as both sat under the folds of the stars and 
stripes and the red cross of St. George. One banner was over 
all alike, and that was love. 

The meeting of the Convention, like all its predecessors, has 
been a grand demonstration of real Christian unity, and -of the 
power of Christian love in reaching and saving the lost, and as 
a solvent of grave problems that confront the Church in these 
latter days. It was also a magnificent illustration of the power 
of lay effort, when wisely directed, in augmenting the Church’s 
influence and in overcoming the gigantic forces of evil. A new 
and mighty inspiration must come from this seven days’ gather- 
ing of consecrated men and women from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, who are accustomed to “turn the battle to 
the gates,” in the name and the spirit of Christ. Such gather- 


ings must hasten the kingdom of our Lord and the final gather- 
ing together unto Him. 
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Few organizations in our land are doing better work for the 
churches, and for the great outlying masses generally unreached 
by the churches, than this Convention of Christian Workers. It 
aims to bring the churches and the masses together; to show 
how the masses may be won to the churches, and to help in 
every way the churches and ministry in the work of evangeliza- 
tion and soul-saving. The Convention owns ne real estate, has 
no paid officials, sends out no missionaries, supports no missions, 
and has no great organ to advocate its cause. But it is the 
inspiration of very much of the best missionary work of the 
time, and makes its influence felt in different ways all over the 
world. It is a form of Christian effort which is specially 
adapted to this stirring and busy age. It commends itself to 
practical business men. It is the Gospel on wheels, the Gospel 
for the factory and the street and the slums; it makes no fuss, 
needs no groined arches or “ dim, religious light ” or paid choirs ; 
it goes out into the highways and hedges; and while it resembles 
the angel flying in the midst of heaven in its free and untram- 
meled movements, it resembles the angel also in not thinking 
about the dignity of its flight or fearing the ruffling 4 its wings. 


F. L. 
The Trial of Professor Smith 


During the lull in the trial of Professor Briggs in this city, 
occasioned by the adjournment for ten days to allow Dr. Briggs 
to prepare his answer to the amended charges, another “ heresy 
case” has begun. We have already given our readers some 
account of the fierce controversy which has sprung up over the 
opinions and tenets of Professor Henry P. Smith, of Lane Sem- 
inary, as expressed in “ The Evangelist” and elsewhere. The 
trial of Professor Smith began last week before the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Scott acting as Moderator. The 
two prosecutors on behalf of the Presbytery were the Rev. Dr. 
William McKibben and the Rev. T. O. Lowe. Professor 
Smith conducted his own case. 

We have already stated that the personal feeling aroused in 
this controversy has been much stronger, and has led to more 
acrimonious argument, than has been the case in the similar con- 
troversy in the New York Presbytery. An indication of this 
was seen in the fact that the first session of the court was occu- 
pied mainly in considering Dr. Smith’s request that three mem- 
bers of the Presbytery be relieved from acting in the case, 
because of their prejudice and open expression of opinion 
adverse to him. The three ministers in question were the Rev. 
A. M. Dawson, the Rev. J. J. Francis, and the Rev. P. Robert- 
son. All explained that their minds were open to conviction, 
though they madé no effort to deny that they were already 
strongly impressed with Professor Smith’s heterodoxy. The 
objections then brought by Professor Smith as to the regularity 
of the action of the Presbytery were also voted down. He 
claimed that the Committee on Erroneous Teaching was 
appointed to look into the subject of the alleged erroneous teach- 
ing in seminaries at large, not to institute judicial proceedings 
against individuals. He also claimed that there was good reason 
to suspect prejudice on the part of the Committee, as it was 
appointed “to represent one opinion, and one only.” Still 
another objection was based on the fact that there had been no 
effort by private conference with the accused to avoid actual 
public trial, as is required by the Book of Discipline. These, as 
well as other and more technical objections, were promptly 
overruled. Professor Smith then took up the charges against 
him one by one, and answered them in detail. The first charge 
set forth that he had taken the view that a Presbyterian minis- 
ter might abandon the essential features of the system of doc- 
trine held by the Church, and still rightly retain his position as 
a minister of that Church. This, Dr. Smith said, was not a 
question of doctrine at all, but a question of history, while the 
specifications made in support of it did not uphold the charge 
even if admitted to be true. He emphatically denied that he 
held the view attributed to him in the form set forth in the 
charges, and that those charges were based upon inference 
rather than from fact. He said: 

I have never said that a minister may abandon essential features of our sys- 
tem, and yet rightfully remain a minister in our Church. In the matter of 
subscription, I believe, with Dr. Charles Hodge, that the Church cannot “ de- 
mand perfect knowledge or perfect freedom from error as evidence of a call to 
the ministry ;’’ and therefore a subscription to a system of doctrine means, as 
the original adopting act expressly says, that the Confession and Catechisms 
are “in all the essential and necessary articles good forms of sound words and 
systems of Christian doctrine.” And for myself I may add that I never sup- 
posed the doctrine of inerrancy, even at the time when | held it myself, was 4 
doctrine of the Confession, much less an essential feature of our system. 


The second charge is regarded as the most serious, and upon 


that Professor Smith spoke for more than three hours. Its 
gravamen is that he taught that the inspired author of Chronicles 
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had been guilty of asserting errors of historical fact, and of 
suppressing sundry historic truths, and in general that his views 
on the inspiration of Scripture were incompatible with Christian 
faith as defined by the Standards. The prosecutors charged 
that he did not accept the language of Scripture in the 
“intended ” meaning of the writers. To this Professor Smith 
replied as follows—to quote only one significant paragraph out 
of an able and close argument of great length: 


It is plainly the intention of the Committee to assert that the Holy Spirit did 
control the inspired writers in the composition of the Holy Scriptures so as to 
make their utterances absolutely truthful, 7. ¢., free from error in their natural 
and intended sense. Now,! ask, why is not the natural sense the intended 
sense? Or is the intended sense something different from the natural sense? 
I cannot help seeing in this phrase an obscurity that seriously mars the force of 
the proposition. The intended sense; intended by whom? If by the Divine 
Author, we shall agree. If by human authority, I doubt whether any will 
affirm it in the face of Peter’s assertion that the “ prophets sought and searched 
diligently who prophesied of the grace which should come unto you, searching 
what time or manner the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did point out.” Or, 
if any assert that the intention of the Divine Author is necessarily the intention 
of the human author, this proposition is at least debatable. In the first chapter 
of Genesis, for example, it can hardly be doubted that the intention of the 
human author was to describe a natural work of six naturaldays. Probably the 
majority of those who hear me hold that the intention of the Holy Spirit was to 
describe a geologic work of six “creative days.”” So the question whose intention 
the Committee mean in their phrase is not superfluous. And in that view 
alone the language is ambiguous and should be amended. For,.if ministerial 
standing is to depend on a juggle with a word, the sooner we know it the better. 


For these and many other reasons Dr. Smith argued that the 
charges against him were insufficient and should be dismissed. 
The two members of the Prosecuting Committee replied at 
great length. Dr. McKibben stated his general position as fol- 
lows : 


As business men made contracts, so the Church contracted with a minister. 
He was paid so much money for preaching the Gospel, and part of the contract 
was to preach the Gospel in its purity. The Church expected, and had a right 
to expect, a strict interpretation of its contract with the minister. Todo other- 
wise would be to proclaim to the world that a minister can teach doctrines at 
variance with the system upon which the Church is founded. 


He argued that Professor Smith’s views on the errancy of 
certain particulars in the Bible were of a kind to make belief in 
the inspiration of the Bible impossible, and that it must be 
admitted that inspiration and infallibility were synonymous 
words, or else there was no such word as inspiration. “ Dr. 
Smith,” he said, “says the saying, ‘The Bible is the word of 
God,’ is equal to saying, ‘ The Bible contains the word of God.’ 
This is not true. A record partially divine makes our study of 
it necessarily critical, and this would infallibly lead us away 
from God.” Dr. McKibben took up each specification and 
attempted to show from it that Professor Smith’s views were 
incompatible with those laid down by the Westminster standard 
on the subject of inspiration. - 

Dr. Lowe followed in the same line of argument, and quoted 
at length from the Fathers of the Church to show their belief in 
verbal inspiration. He defined inspiration as a work of God’s 
free Spirit whereby He inerrantly reveals supernatural truths to 
men. Dr. Smith, he said, admits the inerrancy of the revelation 
but denies the inerrancy of the recording of it. 

Dr. Lowe went so far as to declare that such a position as 
that of Professor Smith meant the abandonment of the Bible, 
and, by implication at least, accused Dr. Smith of blasphemy and 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Against this treatment Dr. 
Smith protested eloquently, and Dr. McKibben, for the prosecu- 
tion, declared that the most extreme expressions of Dr. Lowe 
had been misunderstood, and that there was no intention on 
the part of the prosecution to charge Dr. Smith with the offenses 
just named. 

The trial will probably continue at least through the present 
week. The test votes thus far taken seem to indicate that the 
majority of the Presbytery hold with the prosecutors. 


* 


What Methodists are Doing 
By the Rev. F. M. North 


The Methodists, and with them all other good folk, are 


rejoicing over another remarkably successful missionary year. 
The reports of the work and of the administration which were 
before the General Missionary Committee in session last week 
in Baltimore were exceedingly encouraging. The wonderful 
increase of Sunday-schools and in the number of converts in 
India, of which we have heard much from Bishop J. M. Tho- 
burn and others, has continued. The veteran Bishop Taylor 
was present to recount successes in Africa. There is no retreat 
in China, and in Corea and Japan the scope of action is con- 
stantly enlarging. The home fields are varied, and represent 
work on the frontier, in the cities, among the Indians, in the 
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Southern States, and among the foreign-born populations of the 
whole land. Every phase of the entire missionary enterprise 
passed in review before this Committee, which, including the 
bishops who travel at large over the whole domain, and repre- 
sentatives of every portion of the territory as well as of the 
Board of Administration which centers at New York, is admi- 
rably constituted for thorough and comprehensive discussions 
and decisions. It has been a great year financially. The col- 
lections have increased over the previous year more than forty- 
one thousand dollars, and the legacies over five thousand. The 
sum total of receipts is $1,257,37292. If to this be added 
special gifts contingent on certain conditions, the actual amount 
would be over thirteen hundred thousand dollars, The appro- 
priations for the coming year exceed this sum, and ate made on 
the basis of 55 per cent. for foreign and 45 per cent. for home 
missions. The contributions from the Church have nearly doubled 
in the past decade, and for the ten years over ten millions have 
been devoted to mission work. When it is remembered that the 
receipts and disbursements of the Women’s Societies rise into 
the hundred thousands, and that the large amounts given for the 
work of Church Extension and to tre Freedmen’s Aid Society 
are not included in the figures above, the rapid growth of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm among the Methodists is clearly marked. 
What goal the three Secretaries will fix for the Church’s giving 
this year is not yet announced, but no one will be surprised to 
hear that the obsolete cry,“ A million for missions,” has died away 
to make place for the fuller note, “ For missions—two millions.” 
And even that for this populous Church will be less than one dol- 
lar per member. 

Attention is directed to a most timely movement in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by the Convention of the “ City 
Evangelization Union,” held last week in the Madison Avenue 
Church in this city. This organization, formed less than a year 
ago and approved by the late General Conference, is an expres- 
sion of the deep convictions of many of the strongest laymen and 
clergymen of the denomination that the condition of the cities 
demands of the Church immediate action of the most aggressive 
kind. The presence of delegates from most of the large cities 
and many of the smaller ones attested the deep interest felt in 
this effort to bring new and vigorous life into every form of 
ministry in the centers of population. Papers were read and 
addresses delivered by the Rev. Drs. Louis A. Banks and 
William N. Brodbeck, of Boston; Dr. H. K. Carroll, Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, and the Rev. F. M. North, of this city; Mr. J. E. 
Searles, Jr., and the Rev. Dr. G. P. Mains, of Brooklyn, by Bishop 
J. P. Newman and others. The aim of the Union is to arouse 
the Church to the vast and pressing import of the civic problem, 
to strengthen the local organizations which are now attempting 
work in many cities, and to secure in every city where several 
Methodist churches now exist mutual action for the extension 
of the work, either by planting new churches or establishing and 
maintaining missions. The discussions were remarkable for 
their intense earnestness and for their trend toward that-larger 
conception of the mission of the Church which includes within its 
ministry the care and cure of all human need. It is an augury 
of good, not alone that so many hearts are burdened with this 
great obligation, but that the failure and inadequacy of the past 
are distinctly recognized, and that radical changes in method and 
great enlargement of scope are courageously advocated. We 
make record of this Convention with the conviction that it is the 
beginning of a movgment which under right guidance will be 
widely influential in the mastery of the problems of our cities. 


* 


Gleanings 


—Bishop W. H. Miles, senior Bishop of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America, died at Louisville, Ky., last 
week. He was the organizer of his Church, and a bishop twenty- 
two years, preached more than forty years,and was sixty-five 
years of age. 

—The dedicatory exercises of the new Collegiate Reformed 
Church, at Seventy-seventh Street and West End Avenus, this 
city, were held last Sunday afternoon. The Rev. Dr. T. W. 
Chambers presided. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
R. S. Storrs, of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

—President Buttz, of the Drew Theological Seminary, has 
declined the office of editor of the “ Methodist Review,” to 
which he was elected by the Book Concern a few weeks ago. 
The magazine will remain in charge of the assistant editor, the 
Rev. A. B. Sanford, until the annual meeting of the committee, 
in February. 

—The announcement is made of the gift of $175,000 to the 
Union Theological Seminary. The gift includes $100,000 from 
John Crosby Brown, and $25,000 each from W. E. Dodge, 
D. Willis James, and Morris K. Jesup. Ina letter accompanying 
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the gift, confidence was expressed in the management of the 
Seminary by the Board of Directors. 

—President F. E. Clark, of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
is receiving the heartiest of hearty welcomes in Australia. The 
latest statistics of Christian Endeavor growth in Australia are: 
Victoria, 200 societies, 8,000 members; South Australia, 58 
societies, 1,650 members ; New South Wales, 51 societies, 1,650 
members; Queensland, 10 societies; New Zealand, 10; Tas- 
mania, 10. 

—The fifteenth annual Convention of Kings County Sunday- 
Schools was held last week in the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. William McCappoll presided, and John R. 
Morris and Edgar Bergen were secretaries. The annual report 
of County Secretary Morris showed that there were 317 
Sunday-schools in the county, with 11,215 teachers and officers 
and 105,319 pupils. Addresses were made by Dr. Behrends, 
W. P. Gill, W. D. Eddy, and others. 

—The Manhattan Conference of Congregational Churches 
held its semi-annual meeting in the Puritan Church, Brooklyn, 
on November 16. The Rev. Dr. McLeod presided. “ Mod- 
ern Church Problems” were discussed by the Rev. Charles 
Herald, who spoke upon “ The Best Church for the Poor;” the 
Rev. Dr. H. H. McF arland, who spoke upon “ How to Reach 
People Outside of Church Circles,” and the Rev. Dr. T. B. 
McLeod, who spoke upon “ Changes in the Second Service 
Required in the Best Interests of the Lord’s Day and the Chris- 
tian Family.” 

—The reconstructed organ of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
was rededicated with special services last Sunday evening. The 
cost of making it practically a new instrument has been met 
by the legacy from Mrs. Emma Abbott Wetherall, which she 
desired to have applied for musical purposes, and Mr. S. V. 
White made a short address on the donor’s relations with 
the church and on her gift. Mr. C. H. Morse, the organist and 
choir-master, conducted musical services of special interest. 
The pastor, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, spoke upon “ The Relation 
of Music to Church Services.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of this city, has 
received a call to the New York Presbyterian Church (One 
Hundred and Twenty-eighth Street and Seventh Avenue). 
The vacancy was caused by the resignation,in June, 1891, 
of the Rev. Dr. Page, who joined the Episcopal Church. In 
the interval the pulpit has been filled by the Rev. F. B. Dwight, 
who was called to the church, but, after preaching there six 
months, declined because of ill health. Dr. Robinson’s last 
charge was the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church. It is 
expected that he will accept the present call. 

—The work of the Salvation Army for the year throughout 
the world is reported to be as follows: 2,084 corps, 1,253 in 
England; 11,056 officers, 4,727 in England; 31 weekly papers 
and 5 monthly papers in 37 languages, with a circulation of 
45,000,000. Inthe United States the strength of the Army is 
said to be as follows: 464 corps, 68 outposts, 1,456 officers, 6 
slum posts, 3 rescue homes, and 1 food and shelter depot. In- 
door meetings have been held in 500 cities, with attendance of 
29,000,000 people. The circulation of “ The War-Cry ” is now 
70,000, and in November a German edition will be issued in 
this city ; there is already one published in Swedish. 

—In the Congregational Council preceding the installation of 
the Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils as pastor of Christ Church, Mount 
Hope, this city (October 25), an interesting point was raised 
concerning the provision of the manual of this church that 
infants may be presented for baptism neither of whose parents 
are church members. It was asked if this is not somewhat of a 
“departure” in Congregationalism, in America at least. It 
was defended upon the ground that children by nature belong 
either to God or the Devil, with a strong presumption in favor 
of the former. “ They cannot be waifs.” Although there were 
a few expressions of opinion against it (or against the advis- 
ability of making it a specific part of a manual), it was ap- 
proved by the Council upon vote. The pastor stated that he 
did not require the usual pledge from parents, but that he im- 
pressed upon them the solemnity of their act. 

—Archdeacon Alexander Mackay-Smith, of this city, has 
accepted an election as rector of St. John’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the largest church in the city. Dr. Smith, in a con- 
versation with a “ Tribune” reporter last night, said : 


Thesummons came to me like a flash of lightning out of a clearsky. My 
duties here have been extremely pleasant, and my relations with Bishop 
Potter have always been most cordial and friendly. As you know, for the last 
five years my work has been mainly executive, and has consisted in furthering 
the mission work of the Chufch here outside of the various city parishes. I 
have had no fewer than fifteen clergymen as assistants. For the last two or 
three years I have had an ardent desire to resume active parish work as a 
rector, and this call found me in a peculiarly favorable frame of mind. 


—The Committee on Theological Seminaries appointed at 
the last session of the Presbyterian General Assembly came 
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together at Chicago last week. . The Committee is composed 
of leading clergymen and elders of the Presbyterian Church 
from all over the United States. By the resolution ps rita 
the appointment of the Committee, its members were authori 

to “draw up a planto secure more direct relationship with and 
control of the Presbyterian theological seminaries.” The imme- 
diate cause alleged was “the growth of heresy in the Presbyte- 
rian theological institutions.” The Rev. Dr. W. C. Young, 
President of the Center College, Danville, Ky., who was Mod- 
erator of the last General Assembly, was elected as Chairman to 
succeed Dr. G. P. Hayes, who was prevented by illness from 
serving. The Committee adjourned until next April without tak- 


ing action. 
The School Question 


The following is the authorized statement of the results of the 
council of Roman Catholic prelates held in this city last week, 
upon which we comment editorially elsewhere. The statement 
was given to the press by Archbishop Corrigan: 


At the meeting of the Archbishops of the United States, held at the residence 
of the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York on November 16, 1892, to consider. 
the best means to provide for the religious education of such children as do not 
at present attend parochial schools or Catholic:schools of any kind, the assem- 
bled prelates unanimously agreed on the following resolutions : 

First—Resolved, To promote the erection of Catholic schools, so that there 
may be accommodations in them for more and, if possible, for all our Catholic 
children, according to the decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
and the decisions of the Holy See. 

Second— Resolved, That as to children who at present do not attend Catholic 
schools, we direct in addition that provision be made for them by Sunday-schools 
and also by instruction on some other day or days of the week, and by urging 
parents to teach their children the Christian doctrine in their homes. These 
Sunday and week-day schools should be under the direct supervision of the 
clergy, aided by intelligent lay teachers, and when possible by members of 


religious teaching orders. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—A. H. Armes, of Franconia, N. H., has received a call from Farmington. 

—C. F. Crathew, of Mason, N. H., has received a call from the First Church 
of,Charlestown, Mass. 

—A.S. Emmons, of M orrisville, N. Y., has resigned, and accepts a call to 
Pulaski. 

—M. H. Wright accepts a call to Roxbury, V 

—James Richmond has become pastor of the Revit in Litchfield, Me. 

—E. B. Barry, of Andover, Mass., has received a call from the Third Church 
of Bangor, Me. 

—H. P. Dewey accepts a call to the State Street Church of Portland, Me. 

—E. H. Chandler was ordained and installed as pastor of the Union Church 
in Taunton, Mass., on November 9; the sermon was preached by Dr. T. T. 
Munger. 

—W. J. Schopp, of Charlestown, Mass., accepts a call to the Second Church 
in Biddeford, Me. 

—F. F. Emerson, of the United Church of Newport, R. I., states that his 
recent resignation was not due to ill health, as had been reported. 

—E. S. Williams, of San Francisco, Cal., accepts a call,to Pacific Grove» 
Monterey. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


—Pleasant Hunter was installed as pastor of the Westminster Church of 
Minneapolis, Minn., on November 11. 

—Alexander Allison, of the Alexander Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has received 
a call from the First Church of Seattle, Wash. 

—R. R. Proudfit, of Highlands, N. J., has resigned and withdrawn from the 
denomination. 

—C. E. Herring accepts his call to the First Church of Plainfield, N. J. 

—J. B. Greer has resigned the pastorate of the Tenth Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and accepts a professorship in Princeton College. 

—S. H. Thompson, of St. Paul, Minn., has received a call from New 
Brighton, Chenango Co., N. Y. 

—E. H. Dickinson declines a call from Calvary Church, Cleveland, O. 

EPISCOPAL 

—C. E. Magill, of Trinity Parish, N. Y., has been chosen rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

—F,. P. Clark resigns the rectorship of St. George’s Church, Leeds, Mass. 

—A. W. F. Manifold, of Hoboken, N. J., has become an assistant at St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C,. L. Steele has become rector of Christ Church, Newton, N. J. 

—G. W. Phillips has been elected rector of St. James’s Church, Westville, 
Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—E. C. Fry (Christian Church) ,of New Bedford, Mass., resigns, and accepts 
a call from Woodstock, Vt. 

—P. R. Frothingham has received a call from the First Unitarian Church of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

—jJ. K. Dixon, of the First Baptist Church of West Philadelphia, Pa., 
declines a call to the Strong Place Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—V. E. Southworth, of Union City, Pa., accepts a call to the Unitarian 
churchin Ware, Mass. 

—J. W. Richardson has become pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church 
of Plainfield, N. J. 

—Jj. E. maymond has become pastor of the First Baptist Church in Babylon, 
Be 
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Books and Authors 


Mr. Symonds’s Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti" 


The combination of exactly the right man bringing into 
existence exactly the right book is by no means so usual, 
relatively, as certain literary performances aid one in 
fancying. The great writer on a great topic is by no 
means the same thing ; and that coincidence is not so over- 
plentiful in occurring. When one finds the last and best 
‘word, so to say, on a given subject, in spite of whatsoever 
has been uttered before it, and well uttered, left for pre- 
cisely the author who would be a kind of special election 
on the part of those people most competent to discrimi- 
nate and most interested in such discrimination, we arrive, 
certainly, at a peculiar and happy and rare literary con- 
junction. 

In this “Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti” that Mr. 
John Addington Symonds has brought to a noble con- 
clusion, after many years of extremely careful /avoro 
d’amore, the special conditions for such unity seem 
complete. -We have the rarely painstaking art critic and 
scholar, the enthusiast on Italian art workers of the first 
rank, and especially on this, one might say, supreme one, 
dealing with old and new materials, balancing or deter- 
mining criticism with the nicest exactitude. We have the 
elegant writer dealing with a subject absorbing in its 
dignity, personal and artistic, and one with an altogether 
literary and poetical side to it. We have, last, a great 
step, and seemingly a final one, taken in the way of 
materials for the work, of a documentary sort, that other 
authors in the field have longed in vain to so freely study 
and quote, and, as denied the same degree of privilege, 
owning their books’ shortcoming, and congratulating, in 
advance, the luckier man to be. To most people a life of 
Buonarroti at once suggests (aside from Vasari and 
Condivi) some masterful foreign works. Particularly have 
we had Hermann Grimm’s monumental one, till now 
perhaps the standard most esteemed; Gotti’s very valu- 
able “ Vita,” brought out in 1875 at Florence, and put 
into English, later, by Mr. Heath Wilson; and we have 
been given Anton Sparigor’s “Rafael and Michel- 
angelo,” and a great array of eminent studies, in some 
cases more critical than biographic. 

In this work of Mr. Symonds’s we find summarized and 
surpassed no small share of the individual merits of these 
and other undertakings in the field. The biographical 
narrative is clear. It possesses the movement that, for 
example, Grimm failed to preserve. The personality and 
the personal story stand out in high relief. Chief, as 
assistance to its further plainness and exactitude, is the great 
fact that Mr. Symonds was allowed the most liberal access 
to the documents, autograph and other, of Buonarroti and 
of his family connections, that form by themselves the 
famous Museo Buonarroti (in the Laurentian Library, 
Florence). Hitherto largely so reserved from the highest 
students’ examination and from publication, these papers 
were granted to Mr. Symonds’s eyes by help of the Caos- 
tiere Biogi, of the library. To him the book is dedicated, 
for a worthy acknowledgment. That these documents have 
materially affected Mr. Symonds’s conclusions as to many 
elements of Buonarroti’s career, character, and personal 
relationships with others we need not say. The reader will 
be struck therewith according to his familiarity with forerun- 
ners. By the by, the Italian Government lately has taken 
up the idea of a complete publication of all the Buonarroti 
correspondence. No collection now is complete—even that 
by Milanesi, made with official leave in 1875, on the occa- 
sion of the fourth centenary of Michelangelo’s birth. 

Mr. Symonds’s work is one that might be given a great 
store of critical characterization. Yet would the reviewer 
or its readers feel discontent at not touching, at least, on 
all its qualities. It is, to all intents and purposes, ex- 
haustive in its richness of story, its criticism of the artist’s 


| The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, based om Studies in the Archives 
Of the Buonarroti Family at Florence. — John Addington Symonds. With 
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John C. Nimmo, London. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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career and of well-nigh each work painted or carved or 
built in that career. It is written with the clearness, 
solidity, and taste to be expected from its author’s 
hand. From first page to last of the two volumes it is 
interesting to even the less artistic natured reader. To the 
artist reader it is unbrokenly and delightfully so. All is 
said that could be said or should be said. What may come 
anon, needing other treatment, it is hardly possible to 
surmise ; but more admirable literary treatment there will 
hardly be any. Every private library of the art student 
and critic should include it. Into the public collections 
of books on art and artists it comes as a shining light. 

The work is dressed with the taste and convenience 
found in the model English-made book. The two volumes 
are solid but not clumsy; and paper, typography, and 
binding are in perfect choice and taste. The illustrations, 
naturally, in such a critical biography must be lavish and 
on a high scale of artistic accuracy and beauty. These 
conditions are fulfilled in the fine reproductions in photo- 
graphic process scattered through the volumes, the exqui- 
site portrait etched by Dammau, the echings by Huth, the 
facsimiles of autographs, and the maps, diagrams, and plans. 
A complete outline plan of the Sistine Chapel’s ceiling is 
included in the first volume. There is also a bibliography. 
The two volumes stand for a product of appropriate and 
rich book-making not quite common even in these days 
when publishers vie with each other only too wisely, of 
necessity, if not always too well. The more liberal use of 
etchings or copper-plate engraving in the work would have 
enhanced its artistic worth; but for the representation of 
the statuary or drawings in chalk, often given, the medium 
could not have been other than photogravure with best 
results. 

Such is Mr. Symonds’s new work. It is a great and 
costly pendant to such monuments of his industry preced- 
ing it as his “ Renaissance.” It gives us with a new 
authority and a new accuracy and discretion the great 
Buonarroti as man, architect, painter, and poet, and each 
side of Michelangelo’s self presented in clear and full 
proportion. On such a work in art-biography one feels 
like writing what the French publishers of a musical score 
do when its composer is dead, and the authoritative version 
of his work is issued—“ Zdition définitive et complete.” 


* 


Trollope in a New Edition’ 


Last year an admirable library edition of Dickens, con- 
venient to the hand, well printed, and tastefully bound, 
came from the press of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. This 
year, from the same press, comes a companion edition of 
Anthony Trollope’s “ Chronicles of Barsetshire ;” a group 
of six stories, contained in thirteen volumes. The selec- 
tion of this group was a felicitous one, not only because it 
includes Trollope’s best work, but because it conveys a 


fairly complete portraiture of the quiet, scholarly, and | 


dignified life which still exists in the English cathedral 
towns. That life has, for an American, a never-failing 
charm ; it is so unlike anything which he knows in his own 
country. The ripeness of old-time beauty which sur- 
rounds it, the atmosphere of repose in which it is steeped, 
the genuine, although sometimes limited, inheritance of 
culture which it receives from the past, combine to give 
it, for those who live on this restless continent, an unfail- 
ing charm. The study of this life had for Trollope very 
great attractions, and it is no insignificant evidence of the 
genuine quality of his talent for social portraiture that he 
has succeeded so admirably in catching the salient fea- 
tures of that life, and bringing them before his readers 
with such quiet power and with such pervading accuracy. 
Although not in any sense a man of genius, judged by the 
ordinary standards—certainly not a man of inspiration in 
the sense in which Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot 
were inspired—Trollope had a talent for fiction which 
approaches very nefir the supreme gift. He had an eye 


1 The Chronicles of Barsetshire. By Anthony Trollope. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
New York. 13 Vols. $16.25. 
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for detail, a perception of the nice and delicate shadings 
of social habit and of individual character, a love for the 
quiet tones of English country and provincial life, and a 
habit of careful and painstaking workmanship, which lift 
him far above the average novelist, and which are likely to 
give him a permanent place among writers of English fic- 
tion. There isin him something of the quiet charm which 
has made Jane Austen’s works classic. | 

Salisbury undoubtedly furnished the background for 
the “Chronicles of Barsetshire,” and there could not be a 
more delightful background for a series of pictures of 
English clerical and country life centering about a cathedral 
city. Trollope’s study of that life was complete. He had 
the same fondness for detail that was characteristic of 
Balzac, and the general effect of his work depends latgely 
on the aggregation of these careful touches. In this way 
he builds up around a character its entire environment, 
landscape, association, and influence, and by the same 
process he gives the character reality and consistency. 
“The Warden,” published in 1855, attracted wide atten- 
tion and made a deep impression, which was confirmed by 
the publication of ‘‘ Barchester Towers” two years later. 
The reputation thus established was sustained by long, 
laborious, and devoted fidelity to his profession, for few 
men of letters have had a finer literary conscience than 
Trollope. It was his own desire that these novels should 
be grouped together as the “ Chronicles of Barsetshire,” 
because he regarded them as fairly complete records of a 
bit of England which he had himself created. This edi- 
tion deserves the heartiest commendation. It is a model 
of tasteful, durable, and convenient book-making. The 
illustrations, drawn by Mr. C. R. Grant, which are intro- 
duced as frontispieces to each book, are in the spirit of the 
novels, and are admirably printed. 


* 


Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples. By the 
Marquis de Nadaillac. Translated by Nancy Bell. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) “ Prehistoric Peoples ” is a book of value, but 
is open to serious criticism. This criticism, too, is double—first, 

“of the translator; second, of the author. Mistakes in language, 
apparently due to the translator, may be found everywhere in 
the book. Thus “silicate of flint” is bad; so is the state- 
ment that dolmens in Persia are “some 7,000 feet high and 
21-26 feet long by 6 wide.” Elsewhere the well-known cut of a 
Peruvian skull with a square hole in it is given, and the remark- 
able statement is made thatthe hole measures “7 x 6 inches :” 
were this true the skull itself would be four feet in breadth. 
Another case of trepanation is given, where the statement is 
made that the perforation in the skull measures “16 inches in 
diameter.” These are but a few of many mistakes due either 
to inaccurate translation or to careless proof-reading. The 
author is quite as deserving of criticism. He has written a book 
on Prehistoric America, and therefore feels called upon to bring 
in American material at every point possible. But much of 
his American material is uncritical. There is no Californian 
kitchen-midden “a mile long and half a mile wide ;” nor is itat 
all likely that Peruvian artists received copper from Lake 
Superior, although that is almost implied in the statement, “In 
America, where the copper mines of Lake Superior were worked 
at a remote antiquity, a few rare copper fish-hooks have been 
found, the greater number in the Ancon necropolis.” Nor is 
there such resemblance between the Peruvian stone sepulcher 
at Acora and the dolmens of Europe that they can properly 
be compared. The pretty little burial-case of pottery from Ar- 
kansas, in which the bones of an infant were found, and which 
measures scarcely a foot in length, and is only a few inches 
deep, would hardly be recognized from the description, “two 
large rectangular basins glued together with clay and containing 
the body of a young child.” There are throughout the work 
inaccurate statements and indefinite theories in great numbers. 
Notwithstanding its faults, the book has a real value. It con- 
tains many good pictures. Nowhere can one find a single vol- 
ume that gives so good a general view of the archzology of the 
world. Among valuable concise summaries of what is known 
in regard to special topics we may mention those regarding 
megaliths, lake-dwellings, early artistic efforts, wounds, trepana- 
tions. These summaries make the book a very convenient ref- 
erence volume. The sketches of discovéries at Santorin and at 


Troja—fields too little known to the ordinary student of pre- 
historic archeology—are very good. Another point of merit is 
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the fact that the book will certainly lead to consulting the gen- 
eral literature in prehistorics, De Nadaiilac indicating very gen- 
erally the original sources of information. All in all, these 
good points outweigh the bad ones, and the book deserves 
well. 


Equitable Taxation. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York ) This vol- 
ume consists of six essays submitted in competition for the prizes 
offered by “ Public Opinion” a year ago. The essajs are not 
such as “ Public Opinion ” would admit into its own columns. 
In fact, they make one recall Macaulay’s famous comparison 
between prize poems and prize sheep—tie prize sheep fit only 
to make candles, and prize poems fit only to light them. The 
first prize essay is the production of a bright school-boy, who 
presents generally received opinions which seem sensible to the 
judges. The prize is evidently given because of orthodoxy, and 
not because of originality. All the essays agree in urging that 
local taxes be levied only on real estate. But the introduction 
to the volume, written by the Hon. Jonathan Lane, of Boston, 
brings out forcibly that nearly half of the wealth in the country 
is corporate property. If the State would tax corporate prop- 
erty for State purposes as heavily as the localities tax real estate 
for local purposes, there would be no serious injustice in the 
proposition. Even in this event merchants with large stocks of 
goods on hand and families owning costly furniture but no real 
estate would not pay their full share of the public burdens. All 
tangible property should be taxed equally, and all property is 
tangible. Bonds and mortgages should be treated as a part 
interest in the property mortgaged, and be taxed where this. 
property is located. To tax both the property and the mortgage 
is double taxation. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Hans Hinrich Wendt, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at Heidelberg: Translated by the Rev. 
John Wilson, M.A. In Two Volumes. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) We welcome this work as a valuable addition to 
the rapidly growing library of Biblical theology. Professor 
Wendt does not impress us as an original thinker, nor as one of 
extraordinary spiritual insight. The teachings of Jesus are not 
a text which afford him an opportunity to give his own teach- 
ings, nor does he show that kind of power, manifested sometimes. 
in the writings of Bushnell, Maurice, and Martineau, to perceive 
in the teachings of Jesus spiritual truths hidden from the eyes of 
the scribes; yet it must be remembered that this power is not. 
without its dangers, and that those who possess it not infre- 
quently read into the teachings which they purport to expound 
doctrines which a sober scholarship cannot discern therein. 
The value of Dr. Wendt’s book is that he is assiduous, pains- 
taking, and eminently fair-minded ; that he is endeavoring not to 
find in the teachings of Jesus authority to overthrow one school 
or build up another; that he is a true interpreter, not a dog- 
matist; that he has the patience of a scholar, and that he 
has brought together and classified the teachings of Jesus in 
a sincere, impartial, and intelligent effort to learn himself and to 
show to others in what consists the vital principles of those 
teachings. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? Edited by Bolton Hall. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) This volume is issued by the authority 
of the New York Tax Reform Association, and contains a 
number of able essays. The Tax Reform Association is com- 
posed of men more or less in sympathy with Henry George’s 
proposition to impose all taxes on land value. The work before 
us demands the repeal of all taxes upon personal property. Its 
fundamental error is brought out by the picture which serves as 
its frontispiece. A farmer and his boys are getting the sap from 
a tree whose trunk is marked “ real estate” and whose branches 
are marked “ manufactures,” “business capital,” “ personal 
property,” “incomes,” “ wages,”’ etc. The boys are boring at the 
branches ; the old farmer gets his sap from the trunk of the tree. 
The moral is stated thus: “When the trunk is tapped, each 
branch is drawn upon for its due proportion of sap.” This is 
very clever, but utterly false. The farmers in this country have 
only one-fourth of the wealth, but they have one-half of the real 
estate. The tapping of the trunk would take as much sap from 
their quarter of the wealth as from the three-quarters belonging 
to the people in the towns. 


The key to the history of Sicily is this—it lay at the center of 
the ancient world, and so became the battle-field of the nations 
of the East and West, of the creeds of Asiaand Europe. Atno 
time was it inhabited by one homogeneous race. Its Christian 
annals are splendidly iJluminated with romance and chivalry. 
The late Dr. E. A. Freeman, when he was to write the history of 
Sicily, first wrote his larg-r work, already noticed in our col- 
umns—for he believed that one should write a long history in 
order to write a short one. He carried 7he Story of Sicily 
with completeness to the era of the Roman dominion. Another 
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volume was to have finished the story to our own day. What 
has been written is complete as far as it goes. The volume is 
illustrated by pictures of coins which are well reproduced, and 
of scenery which are not so successful. Dr. Freeman’s re- 
markable power of condensing is nowhere so skillfully displayed 
as in this volume. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 


In the series of “ Great Captains,” Cesar: A History of the 
Art of War among the Romans down to the End of the 
Roman Empire, with a detailed Account of the Campaigns of 
Caius Julius Cesar, by Colonel T. A. Dodge, U.S.A. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), is a fit successor of “Alexander” and 
“ Hannibal,” by the same author, heretofore noticed. With the 
forthcoming volumes upon Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon I., these will constitute the most satisfac- 
tory and the most nearly exhaustive treatises upon their subject- 
matter that are as yet accessible in the English language. The 
present issue is only a military history of the great Roman, but, 
like its predecessors, is instinct with interest for the general 
reader. Its publication has been delayed for nearly a year, to 
enable its author to visit the theater of Caesar's campaigns and 
his many battle-fields, which is another testimony to the pains- 
taking and veracious quality of the book. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M.M. Trumbull. 
(Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) The Democratic 
party could well afford to buy out the copyright of this book 
and. place a copy of it in the hands of every thoughtful young 
man interested in the tariff question. The book reads itself. 
It is a history written in the style and with the purpose of a 
campaign speech of the best type. Without sacrificing truth, 
General Trumbull describes the fight against the protected land- 
lords in England so as to show that it is on all fours with the 
conflict against the protected manufacturers of America. Every 
argument that was used for protection in England is now used for 
protection in the United States. The volume is full of humorous 
hits, but the author has a moral purpose, and enters into the spirit 
in which Cobden and Bright brought their crusade to its ulti- 
mate triumph. 


Two volumes of sermons lie before us—Christ is All, by 
Canon Moule, and Plain Words on Great Themes, by Dr. 
Dykes—volumes belonging to the series of The Preachers of 
the Age, with the imprint of E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city. 
Both the preachers, Principal H. C. G. Moule, of Ridley Hall, 
and Principal J. Oswald Dykes, of the Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal College of England, are famous men. Both are Augus- 
tinians; but it is curious to perceive that the Episcopalian is 
more strongly Augustinian in his expression than the Presby- 
terian. Both preachers have other traits in common—a breadth 
of human sympathy and an insight into character which results 
therefrom. The difference is. chiefly in that Canon.Moule is 
more theological in his method, and Dr. Dykes more rational. 
Each is a representative preacher, each a strong*type. 


“ The Fifth Gospel” is the land forever holy, which through 
all the years preaches a testimony to the Christ who trod high- 
ways and prayed among its hills. Dr. Otis has felt strongly the 
good message of the Holy Land, and set down the fashion of 
its spell in a volume with title as above, Zhe Fifth Gospel, the 
Land Where Jesus Lived. It is not intended as a book of 
travels, but as a topical guide in the study of the Gospels. 
For such a purpose it is of interest and value. Only a careful 
use of it as a companion to the New Testament would, as we 
think, demonstrate its usefulness and accuracy. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York.) 


Practical Reflections upon Every Verse of the Book Genesis 
(with a preface by the Right Rev. Edward King, D.D., ‘ord 
Bishop of Lincoln) is a work properly described by its title—a 
commentary for devotion, meditation, and religious guidance. 
This latter purpose is one not often attempted in these latest 
days, therefore the book is welcome as a return to a more normal 
attitude toward Holy Scripture. The Reflections are often sug- 
gestive of much fruitful thought, and fully sustainthe popularity of 
the preceding volumes of “ Practical Reflections” by the same 
author. (Longmans, Green & Co., New-York ) 


Edifying stories for Sunday-schools and for home reading are 
always in demand. The Rev. Harry Jones, of London, who is, 
above all, a wide-awake, manly man, has written several manly 
Stories with purpose. Here and Elsewhere: The Fortunes of 
George Adams in Town and Country, is just such a story with 
purpose, mildly interesting, and of a vigorous and healthful moral 
teaching. (E. & J. B. Young & Co, New York.) 


Divine Brotherhood—/Jubilee Gleanings, 1842-1892. By 
Newman Hal), LL.B. D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), is a volume of compositions of a devotional character. 
There are thirteen chapters made up of selections from sermons 
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and addresses delivered at one or another occasion during the 
last fifty years. Among them is included Dr. Hall's sermon 
before the United States Congress in 1867. The author finds a 
unity for these scattered gleanings in the idea of brotherhood in 
Christ, which he sets forth as an answer to the pressing social 
problems of our time. 


In The Battles of Frederick the Great, abstracted from 
Thomas Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great, edited by 
Cyril Ransome, M.A. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), we 
have a piece of literary work measurably well done, the extracts 
being connected by a slight but sufficient thread of historical 
narrative. But the abstracts do not impress one who compares 
them with the “ Life” as preserving the fidelity to the original 
which might have been expected, and would assuredly have 
given to Mr. Ransome’s book more of the piquant detail that 
marks the great Scotchman’s battle-pictures. 


Political Economy for American Youth. By Jacob Harris 
Patton, Ph.D. (A. Lovell & Co., New York.) This volume 
claims to be written from the “ American standpoint.” The 
author urges that a country like our own, with 65,000,000 people 
and a territory extending from far in the north nearly to the 
tropics, is able to supply itself with virtually all it needs by free 
trade within its own borders, and ought to protect itself against 
the lessened wealth which in his opinion would result if the 
country had free trade with all the world. 


Dr. Parker’s People's Bible has reached the close of the Old 
Testament, and in his most recent volume (XVII.) he gives his 
discourses upon the twelve minor prophets. The characteristics 
of this vast undertaking are quite well known, and it remains 
only for us to say that this volume is equal to the average of its 
predecessors. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


My Septuagint, by the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, is a collection 
of the author’s shorter pieces, sketches, essays, poems, and 
addresses written since he was seventy years of age. The volume 
is dedicated to the memory of seventy eminent men now dead. 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—A complete edition in English of Voltaire is announced 
by C. H. Sergel & Co., of Chicago. It is to be in forty volumes. 

—NMr. Kipling’s new Mulvaney story has been purchased by 
Messrs. Macmillan, and will probably appear in “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine.” 

—From the papers of the late James R. Osgood, Mr. A. V.S. 
Anthony, his literary executor, will prepare a memorial volume 
containing mapy letters of literary interest. 

—Mark Twain has settled down for the winter, with his fam- 
ily, at Florence, Italy. He has just sent a story to the “ Cen- 
tury,” which will appear in the January number. It is called 
“ The 41,000,000 Bank-Note.” 

—The most notable event in the Russian book world during 
1891 was, “ The Critic” remarks, the expiration of the copy- 
right of Lermontoff’s works, in consequence of which ninety-two 
editions of them appeared, in over a million copies. | 

—Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian poet, has 
written a commemorative ode for the centenary of the birth of 
Shelley. He will issue it in book form at once. Mr. Bliss Car- 
man is preparing a selection of his poems for publication. — 

—lIt is said that Robert Browning was strongly of the opin- 
ion that the office of Poet Laureate should be continued. “It 
is,” he is quoted as saying, “ of great advantage to literature as 
a profession in this country ;” and then he added, with a genial 
laugh, “ I am most unprejudiced in saying so, for even if 1 out- 
lived Tennyson, I know that neither political party would dream 
of offering the post to me.” 

—The manuscript of “A Tale of the Ragged Mountains,” 
by Edgar Allan Poe, was sold at auction last week by Bangs 
& Co., of this city, together with the manuscript of the poetic 
and prose works of other American authors. The Poe manu- 
script was purchased by Dodd, Mead & Co., the publishers, for 
$295. Manuscripts by Grace Greenwood, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, N. P. Willis, and Mayne Reid sold at prices ranging 
from $1 to $15. 

—The “Englishman in Paris,” whose voluminous reminis- 
cences of the times of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. have 
met with a large sale in London, is declared to be a Dutch Jew, 
named Philip Vandam, a man of forty, attached (according to 
Mr. Henry W. Lucy, in the “ Tribune”) to the outer skirts of 
Parisian journalism. Such pains had been taken in the book to 
fasten the authorship upon Sir Richard Wallace that his widow 
was recently forced to repudiate the anonymous volumes. 


[For list of Books Received see page ror4.] 
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You can have this 
DESK or a beautiful 
PITTSBURG ONYX 
RANQUET LAMP 


If you will buy one of our Com- 
bination Boxes of ‘Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles, which 
we sell on trial too. 


You Must Have SOAP —It isan 
absolute necessity—the only question is 
where you shall buy it ; we make ita de- 
cided object for you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to consumer, and save all 
middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


Remember, ‘*‘Sweet Home” 
Soap is an extra fine pure " 

from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
On account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the work of 


common cheap soaps. 


Our COMBINATIO contains a la supply of the 


best Soaps an 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
rate one of the largest 


ee for over 17 years, and o 
and best equipped plants in country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa‘**thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who 
sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
every member of the oy. 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet mo, two anda 
half (2)4) feet wide and ten and a half (1044) inches deep. 

It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 


vA 
i 


‘ 


—_ 


shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven aoa for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. hen placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with 
the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
will grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your life. 
O R D E YOU RUN NO RISK. 
We do not ask you to re- 
mit in advance, or take any 
chances. Wewmerely ask per 
= mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 
after 30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the 
soap and toilet articles are all we claim, you can then 
pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satisficd in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have 
used and we will take the Box away at our own @x- 
“HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 
> 4 
7 Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 4 
» do not ask it—but if readers of this paper remit 4 
>» in advance, we will place in the Box, in addition 4 
>» toall the other extras named, a valuable present. 4¢ 
> Where boxes are paid for in advance, we ship 4 
>» same day order is received, All other orders are 4 
>» filled in their regular turn. Persons remitting in 4 
> advance can have their money refunded without 4 
> 4 
> 4 


argument or comment if the BUX, DESK,or LAMP 
does not prove ail they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, including the DESK or the LAMP, 
ONLY $10.00. 


rere 

We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker inthe 
Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


United States. 


\ 


or 


j 


We give this 


Pittsburgh 


Kost Elegant 


MADE. 


ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP 


| 


EACH BOX 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 


“SWEET HOME” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New andWon- 1-10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for 10¢., 
payable in goods—worth in all, ee 1,10 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. -60 

An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, Dp ae pe and imperfections from the 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, veuicarte, refined, 
delicious perfume, Most popular and lasting made. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .30 

A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 80 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pelight- 25 
gma Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 

One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ «25 

Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the 
One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, .25 

asting. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. .80 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - --$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer...-.. 10,00 


All for $10.00 


DESK | $21,00 
ESTABLISHED 1078. 


GRATIS. 
INCORPORATED i692. 
APITAL, $500,000.00. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES AT $10.00 EACH. 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘SWEET 
HOME ’’ Soap for several years have become 


arkin Soap 


BUFFALO, 


and Carroll Stes, 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE ¥$UST ISSUED: 


The New Favorite Illustrated 


Edition of Popular Poets 


Printed on fine paper. Fully illustrated by Garrett, 
St. John Harper, Schell, Taylor, Copeland, and 
other eminent artists. Twenty-seven volumes, 
comprising the works of Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
Byron, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Meredith, 
Milton, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc. 

. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Novel and artistic 
cover designs, cloth slip wrappers. Each volume, 
in a cloth box, $2.50 per volume. Also in fine 
leather bindings, four styles, $4.50 to $6.00. Cata- 
logue giving complete list sent on application. 


Monica, the Mesa Maiden 
By Mrs. EvetyN RAYMOND, author of ** Mixed 
Pickles.’’ 12mo, illustrated, $1 25. A remarkable 
story with a charming flavor of idyllic Spanish- 
American life. 


In Blue Creek Caiion 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAy, author of “ Half-a-Dozen 
Boys,” “ Half-a-Dozen Girls,” etc. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25. A story full of atmosphere and life 
depicting a summer in a mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Little Arthur’s History of Rome 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “ Zig- 
zag Books,” etc. A companion volume to “ Little 
Arthur’s England and France.” Illustrated, r2mo, 
$1.25. 


Mr. Butterworth, in writing a new —— of Rome, 
aims to interest the young in the beautiful classic 
literature of that country. No one better under- 
stands the requirements of the young than Mr. 
Butterworth, and his book will foster an appetite for 
classical studies. 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall 
By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “ Half-a-Dozen 
Girls,” “ Half-a-Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Schoolboy life has not been often depicted in col- 
ors that will more surely delight the reader than in 
this volume. 


The Riverpark Rebellion, and a 
Tale of the Tow Path 


By HoMER GREENE, author of “ The Blind Broth- 
er,” “ Burnham Breaker,’ etc. 12mo, illustrated. 
$1.00. 

The first is the story of an episode in a rth if 
scheol on the Hudson, and it simpl gy h with li 
and energy. In the‘ Tale of. the Tow 
_ Greene takes the reader out of the al oman 
ment and shows him new scenes described in his 
own inimitable way. 

Send for our Complete Catalogue of new and 


important publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 
46 East 14th Street, New York 
Purchase Street, Boston 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


ACLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or, A 
Midwinter Night’s Dream. By Dr. How- 
ARD DOANE is new Cantata is replete with easy 


Melodies, Humorous e-Parts, Recitati 
Effective Choruses, etc 
cents by m 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas Service 
(No. 1s) by the Rev. Rosert Lowny. 16 pages, 
pture and Song. Composed with reference to the 
w= nt times. Price, 5 cents by mail. 
ISTMAS CROW Ns. On the Kind 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Carts and Hl. Mame A 
new service containing motion son . in connection 
with Christmas wreat Printed colors. Price, 
6 cents each by m 
THE Ommianeras KING, a Feast of Flags. 
On the Ringer plan. By Mrs. Wiiaur F, 
Crarts. Suited to Columbian year, flags 
Drincipal nations, 19 lors, Price, 
ents each by m 
24 Flags, $2.36 by mail.) 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. No. 88, contains a variety 


of beautiful original Price, 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No.3. Ch , fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cents postage fer a package. 


a Special Offer is made by the pub- 
lishers of THE YoutTuH’s COMPANION. 


New Subscribers 


who send $1.75 at once will receive the paper 
Free from the time the subscription is re- 
ceived to January 1, 1893, and for a full year 
from that date, including the Double Holiday 
Numbers at Christmas and New Year. 


ie 


The Youth's Companion New Building. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE COMPANION describing the New 
Building, 42 pages, in colors, sent on receipt of six cents or Free to 
any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


Features for 1893. 


Eleven Serial Stories. $6,500 Prize Stories. 
The Best Short Stories. Sketches of Travel. 
Over 700 Large Pages. Nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 
100 Stories of Adventure. Charming Children’s Page. 


| 


Comes Every Week.— 550,000 Subscribers.— Only $1.75 a Year. 


Mention this Paper when you Subscribe. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


(Send Check or Money Order at our risk.) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Grand Display of Illustrated Gift Books 
Children’s Books of all Descriptions 


IMMENSE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


148,762 Bibles and Prayer Books at Your Price 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers Street, New York City 


(3 Doors West of City Mall Park ) 


Books, suitable for presentation 
or for the library, at 25 to 50 per cent. The Land of Big Red Appice is the fitls of an 


FREF reduction ~- publishers’ prices Just sthrachve, aad highly interesting k, recently issued. 


SENT Books, suitable tor presentation | _ “Among the Ozarks” 


our address now and is is handsomely illustrated with views of South 

Missouri scenery, including the famous Olden fruit farm 

have a copy 7 malled to you free. of 3,000 acres in Howell County. It pertains entirely to 

ESTES & I AURIAT = A. Boston fruit raising in that great fruit belt of America, the south- 

’ ern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value, not 

only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and homeseeker 
in, other States looking for a farm and a home. 


* Santa Cla dr ..”” a Christmas Can is will be mailed free. Address . 
XMAS tata a special’ f eature being choruses J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
for le only. Send 3sc. for 
cory. Send isc. for samples | A TRIBUTE TO TENNYSON 
ree “beautiful new C 
vices for the S. S., ilustrated title. pa pages. pecimen By J. H. Rytance, D.D. 
New Sc Song”’ Brentano’s, Udion Square, and Fifth Avenue 


of the *’Triumphal Anthe 
Geo, F. R & Co., —{ State St., Chicago, rice 25 cents 
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1). APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Abraham Lincoln: The True 
Story of a Great Life 


By WILLIAM H. HERNDON and JEssE W. 
WEIK. With numerous Illustrations. New 
and revised edition, with an Introduction 
by HoracE WHITE. In two volumes. 


12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is probably the most intimate life of Lin- 
cola ever written. The book, by Lincoln’s law- 
partes, William H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse 
V. Weik, shows us Lincoln the man. It is a true 
icture of his surroundings and influences and acts. 
t is not an attempt to construct a political history, 
with Lincoln often in the background, nor is it an 
effort to apotheosize the American who stands first 
in our history next to Washington. The writers 
knew Lincoln intimately. Their book is the result 
of unreserved association. There is no attempt to 
portray the man as other than he realiy was, and on 
this account their frank testimony must be a yw 
and their biography must take permanent rank as 
the best and most illuminating study of Lincoln’s 
character and personality. Their story, simply teld, 
relieved by characteristic anecdotes, and ‘vivid with 
local’color, will b2 found a fascinating work. 


Warriors of the Crescent 


By the late W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, author 
of “ Battle Stories from English History,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


~ This mon ff of Oriental magnificence, of glittering 
campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and the pillage of the 
marvelous riches of India by the Sultans of Ghazni 
and their followers, comes to the reader like new 
tales of the Arabian Nights Mere we may read 
the exploits of Mahmud, Timur the Tartar, and the 
Great Moguls. It is a_ splendid but little known 
chapter of history, and Mr. Adams’s graphic, vivid 
style clothes history with the garb of romance. 
Many who read the dazzling records of Shan Jahan, 
The True Star of the Faith, or Auranyzib, tne Con- 
queror of the Universe, will find a new world opened 
to them in these pictures of magnificent Oriental 


despotism. 
Mrs. Bligh 


A Novel. By RHODA BROUGHTON, author of 
“Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “Nancy,” etc. 
No. 105, Town and Country Library. 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


I2mo. 


PA new and charming story byan always popular 
novelist. | 
(ar Send for the illustrated holiday number 
of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing an- 
nouncements of important new and forthcoming 
books, mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond Street, New York 


containine bright new Carols 
Christmas Selections anda Rewensive Service. Best 
composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 

; a New Christmas Service of Song 

The New Born King, “bs 

C. H, Gabriel. Price 5 Cts., Postpai Other Services, at 

the same price, are, “Christmas Joy Bells,” “Noel,” 

“Good Will to Men,” **Peace on Earth,” **The Christ 

H H a Holiday Entertainment o 

A Christmas Reverie, Song and ‘Disioguc, by W. L- 
Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 

by Geo F. Root. Price, 


The Wonderful Story, 20° cents Postpaia. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Chrietmas.” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Christmas Eve.” “A Christmas Vision.” “Catching 
KriasK ringle.” “Santa Clausd Co..” *“The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claue’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. ; 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


-——PUBLISHED BY-—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. The John Church Co.. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St, Now Yor) 


DEAFNESS. Noises 


ful when all remedies fail. Sold 
enly by F. Hiscox, 888 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of prootak REE 


WV 


+ 


Illustrations by C. S. ReinHarrT. 
LORD BATEMAN, 

PEACE THACKERAY. 

by Georce Rowx. 

10 Illustrations by THzoporr Works. 

by Howarp Py te. 

from the Old Masters. 


TRYSTE NOEL. A Christmas Carol. 
V. Du Monp. 


3 HOW LIN McLEAN WENT EAST. A Story. 


Illustrations by W. T. SmepLey. 


NOURMADEE, A Poem. By Tuomas Avpricn. 

Sippons Mowsray. 

ae CRAZY WIFE’S SHIP. A Sketch. By H.C. Buwner. With frontispiece Illustration 
by E. A. 

“4+ A CAMEO AND A PASTEL. By Braxper Mattiews. 

wh FAN’S MAMMY, By Eva Wivpver McG tasson. With 6 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

SONNET. By Juttan Hawruorne. 

“2 DO SEEK THEIR MEAT FROM GOD. A Sketch. By Chances G. D. 
Roserts. Illustrated by Freperic RemMincron. 

PASTELS IN PROSE. By Mary E. 

Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer, both Mustrated. 

76 Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 


Ln 


Christmas 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY. A Story. By Constance Fentmore Wootson. With 2 


A Ballad. With 5 Illustrations from drawings by Witt1am Maxe- 
Comment by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Yh LE REVEILLON. A Christmas Tale. By Ferpinanp Fasre. With 6 Illustrations 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE CHINESE. 
GILES COREY, YEOMAN. A Play. By Mary E. Wivxins. With 4 Illustrations 
SOME TYPES OF THE VIRGIN. 


By Louise Imocen Guiney. 


SSG 


te 


By Henry Burpen McDowetrt. With 
By Tueopore Cuitp. With 8 Illustrations 
Illustrated by F. 
With 4 


By Owen WIsTER. 


With 4 Illustrations by H. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Highly Desirable Books for 
Home and Library 


FAY’S THREE CERMANYS 
A History of Development. By Theo. S. Fay, 
late American Minister to the German Court. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1,300 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$7. Half Calf, $12. 
HISTORY OF ART 
By Wm. H. Goodyear. For Art Students and 
Tourists. dition de Luxe, white and gold 
embellishments. 314 illustrations, 377 pages. 
$5. Cloth edition, $3.50. 
A FAMILY ATLAS 
Fine maps, descriptive matter, and statistical 
data. By James Monteith Illustrated. $3.50. 
MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 
A most valuable work and replete with interest. 
‘Illustrated. Two and four volume editions in 
Cloth and Fine bindings. Send for particulars. 


UNITED STATES HISTOR; Barnes’) 

A Popular History of the United States. 
Brought down to include Harrison’s admin- 
istration. Illustrated. 672 pages. Cloth, 
$3.50. Fine bindings. 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARIES ON 
NEW TESTAMENT 

By Rev.Lyman Abbott. Now embrace Matthew, 
Mark and ey Acts, Romans. Clear, 
logical, and able dhalyses. 5 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75 per volume. 

For sale by booksellers, or delivered, charges paid, on 

receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 


INCINNAT! BELL FOUND 


cin CINWAT!, 


Sole BIMYER 
Catalogut wis prices und PRE 


1892 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL I 
GIVE TO MY FRIEND?” 


A fine Etching, Engraving, or Water 
Color, tastefully framed, is moderate in 
cost. It is a work of art of permanent 
value; and, being always ia sight, is a 
perpetual reminder of the giver. 

Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
Paris, and 20 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, respectfully recommend to their 
customers the Etchings of which they will 
send reproductions in reduced size. 

Correspondents residing at a. distance 
from New York can have a selection of 
these and other high-class pictures sent 
them, unframed, on approval, carriage 
prepaid. 

They can also have samples of frames 
and estimates for framing sent by mail. 

To avoid the overcrowding that Christ- 
mas always brings, customers are respect- 
fully requested to send their orders as 
soon as possible. 
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AUSERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY WEEKLY ECLECTIC, 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 

ical Literature. 
It selects from the whole wide field of 


EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in every 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

Ph the best has ever filled its pages; the best 

thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 

r or unworthy has ever pppeared in the columns 
vf THE LIVING AGE,” — The sbyterian, Philadel- 
~hia, April 13, 1892. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZIWE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly 
forming four volumes; presenting a mass of matter 
Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 

by any other publication in the country. 

Desiring to extend its circulation the} publishers 
present the following advantageous offer 
accept ing which every family may become the poe 
sessor 0 
A SPLENDID WORK ON THE BIBLE 

at the nominal cost of one dollar, 


Littell’s Living Age, one year, $8.00 ) For 
$15.50 “The Wonderful Stor of Old,” 7,50 ¢ $9.00 
y 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD, 
Marcius Willson, published in two large octavo 
volumes, at $7.50, covers the sacred record from Gen- 
esis to Revelation, and is handsomely Illustrated 
from the designs of the Great Masters. 
“It is a magnificent work.”— Rev. Philip Schaf, 


‘Send for descriptive circulars, 
The above price includes postage on THE LIVING 
AGE only. The books must be sent at the subscriber's 


erpen sé. 

ue LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror tue YEAn 
1893 will be sent gratis the two October issues con- 
taining a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND 
Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 published after 
the receipt of their subscriptions. 

t@ The publishers continue their popular club- 
bing arrangements whereby one or more other peri- 
odicals can be obtained at om! reduced prices. 

gw Clubbing rates and circulars more fully de 
corning the above and other offers sent on 
application, 

“Zomple copies of THE LIVING AGg, 15 cents each. 

Address, LITTELL & CO., 
Bedford St... Roston. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For December 


From Magic to Chemistry and Physics. By 
Anprew D. Wuirts. Tells how some of the bright- 
est minds of the middle ag s were lost to science 
through the hampering influence of a narrow theology, 


Deafness and the Care of the Ears. By Auram 
Mitts Fanninc M.D. Contains much useful infor- 
mation clearly given. 


Modern Instances of Demoniacal Possession. 
By Professor E. P. Evans. Gives evidence from 
recent authori ative sources that the Catholic Church 
sti | holds officially to the belief in possession by dev Is, 

Fallacies of Modern Economists. By Artuur 
Kitson. A vigorous argument in opposition to some 
current theori-s of the socialists, nationalists, and 
other economic reformers. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Recent Gractat Drscovertes (with 
Map!; Canine AND MANNEKS: PROTECTIVE 
Devices or Lanp SNaILs (tllustsated) : Tue ENVIR 
MENT OF GrRectIAN CuLtuRE: Pxrenistoric CANNI- 
BALISM IN AMERICA: RECENT APPLICATIONS OF 
Paper (illustrated); SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
our Younc Women; Protective INUCULATION FOR 
CHOLERA; EVOLUTION OF THE ALPHABET; TO TIE A 
Rope or Sanp: Nickel Its U-gs; SKETCH OF 
VEORGE FREDERICK (wito Portrait). 


go cents a number; a year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 


he best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur~ 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send for t 
lilustrated Cata'ogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU 


If so, The Blakeslee Graded Lessons may interest you. 
The universal approval with which they have been received 
shows that they must have real merit as being a series of 
lessons, not only zustructive, but interesting to both scholar 
and teacher, and spiritually helpful. 


A POSTAL 


CARD 


request will bring to you, free of charge, full information 
regarding these lessons, specimen copies, and testimonial 
letters, which will inform you of the results of the steady 
use of these lessons in very many classes and schools during 


the past two years. 


Bible study Publishing Company, 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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/ 


PRODUCTIONS IN 


& RESIDENCE « ARCHITECTURE, : 


are found In our New Book, The “Cottage 
Souvenir,’? Revised (1892) Edition Superd/y 
Illustrated. This book is8% x11 in. ; 180 pages, 
and contains over 200 designs and plans of 


Y with reliable estimates of cost. 


sHints to Home Builders 


> and other Information contained in this work 
makes House building easy and relieves 
> one of many knotty problems, Price $2.00 
post paid. Beautiful Prospectus and 
q Sample Pages Free. 


% GEO. F, BARBER & CO., Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


A magazine for the study 
of the German Language 
and Literature, is highly 
recommended by college 


professors and the press as 
“the best effort yet made to assist the: student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.”” Its Becinners’ 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 


course in Ge G . a Sample copies 
free. P.O. BA N. H, 


ale’ 


4 EDITIONS IN 5 MONTHS 
A Helpful Holiday Gift: 


God's Image in Man 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By HENRY WoOOD 
AUTHOR OF “ EDWARD BURTON,” “ NATURAL LAW IN 
THE BUSINESS WORLD,” BTC., BTC. 
In cloth, 258 pages, $1.00. 


“ A notab e treatise on the new theology of evolution.”’ 
—Booklyn Eagle. 
Insti..ct with spiritual Home Jour- 


** Deep and suggestive Christian Union. 


Sold by all boeksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA AND TH* FAIRI€S. By Dr. W. 
Howarp Doans. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
mor.vus Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. Roseerr 
Loway. A Splendid Coristmas Service for Columbian 
Year. 16 pag:s. 5 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. By 
Mrs W. F. Crarts and H. P. Main A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail 

THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
Crarts. Introducing flags of principal nations, etc. 6 cts. 
by mail. (12 Fiags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 

RECITATI(ONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
Nw. 3. Chwice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


The Hain Ptant, 
st Aizcovered ig, Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Care Guaran or Ne 
+» Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 

address 


For Trial Case, FREE b 
KOLA IMPORTING oo., 133 Vinest. 


~ 
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66 DIFFERENT BOOKS, very 


ATTRACTIVE AND AMUSING TO LITTLE 
CHILDREN. Prices are 15c, 25c, 50c. 


Among the latest are: 


Dutton’s Comic Menagerie. 
A cut out toy book of the Greatest Show on 
—e- Large 4to, 12 color and 2 type pages, 
cents. 


The Sugar Plum House that Jack 


Built. 


Toy book by Harriet ms BENNETT. 
4to, 12 color pages, 50 cents 


Bible Heroes. 


Eight large color plates and 10 pages of text, 
50 cents. 


Palestine Pictures. 
Eight color and 2 type pages, 50 cents. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Twenty-four little toy books, cut out in shapes. 


Mother Purr and Family. (Cats.) 

A Happy Family. (Pigs. ) 

Fowl! and Little Fowls. (Chickens. ) 

rirs. Bunny and the [lisses Bunny. (Rabbits.) 

Dot and Her Darlings. (Dogs ; 

Mrs. Duck and Family. (Ducks.) 

Each kind, a mother and three little ones, in an 
; —o for 35 cents. These are really wonderful 

value. 
Catalogue sent free on application. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Large 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLISHT 


= LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work: ‘‘ Jn His Name" in the at under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPRBE Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love |" cath $50 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs o real thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever publi A to Wanted, 
both Men and Wome ~ 4. We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
ay Ou Write for circulars to 


WORTH HINGT MAGAZINE 


ew, Choice. ING y I for the 
Trrimafall of good things f orall,— “9 4 magazine for 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
dady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


» 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J. 


LXON’S 
American 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful a pation of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately “flavored beverage which may save us_ man 

aavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
—+ es of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us wont 
to attack Ln ey there is a weak point. Wem 
many a by keeping ourselves well ll fortined w with 
pure blood and a properly nourished fram 
ilk. Sold only in 
e simply wi water or 
alf-pound ‘ins, by Grocers, labeled th r 
JAMES EPPS & CO., uiamnasemhas Chemists, 
London, England. 


you remember the -story of the lazy peasant 
and his camel. We have published (and will 
send free) a revised edition about 


Our Good 
Camel, 


And this is his nose, too. 


1D? 


An Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper, 
soft, warm, light and shapely. 
Either Felt or Leather Sole. 
Women’s sizes, 2% so Pair. | Men’s sizes, $1.75 Pair. 
Misses’ Child’s ** 100 
All Widths. 
We deliver free on receipt of price, and refund 
money if not satisfactory. 


And this is his nose. 


If we can get this camel's 
your home, the good camel himself (our Felt Shoe 


doctrine) will soon capture the household. 
Daniel Green & Co., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Union Square, New York, 
(44 East 14th Street.) 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 
None genuine 
without it. 


s nose (this Felt Slipper) into 


THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE THEIR REPUTATION 


THEY ARE THE THEY ARE MADE IN 


BEST-FITTING, 
LONGEST-WEARING, 


MOST COMFORTABLE, 


COLOR-EFFECTS IN 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


" 
+4 
a 
> 5 


LOOK SEND 
For the trade-mark For Descriptive Price-List. 
be SHAW STOCKING C0, 
ON THE TOE. LOWELL, MASS. 


* ROGERS & BRO. A. I. 


ELECTRO PLATED FORKS & SPOONS 
STAMPED AS ABOVE HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
ROGERS & BRO., WATERBURY, CONN., FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, AND ARE UN- 
SURPASSED FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, EL- 


EGANCE OF FINISH, AND LASTING QUALITIES. 


16 CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK. 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*"FURNISHERS & GLASS‘WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS: 


«333+ 70-341 - FOURTH -AVENUE- NEW: YORK: 


ber Penholder, Write Ad and and address o on separate 
competent judges soon after, Circulars. 


00 not bes 


() PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


BO of S1 
- 


made 
N. 


sheet. Send poem 


Pen Co., 26 John 
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AND PENDANT, $15.00. 


DIAMOND AND PEARL Sworp HAtT-PINn 
$28.50. 
6% inches long 


Price- list. 


SILveER Tootu-Pick CASE, 1.50. 


DIAMOND AND PEARL BroocH DRAGON AND PEARL CHATELAINE 


Pocket FLAsk SILVER Deposit. 


SILVER SMOKER’S OR SEALING LAMP, $6.00. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


AND BROOCH; $20.00. 


FLASK. 49 Scroll. 


Height. 5% inches. 
No X9.—Curved Scroll, $18.00. 


DIAMOND Bow-Knot Broocn, 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 


XMAS ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE 


We have selected from our new illustrated Price-list these designs to illustrate the general character 
of the book, which we will send to any address on application. 
stock of a high-class jeweler, and because our standing is so well known during the last fifty years 
you can have the same confidence in ordering, 4y maz/, a $1,000 Brooch, or expensive Marquise ring, 
a watch and chatelaine, or a silver tea set, as in any of the less expensive articles illustrated. Articles 
ordered may be returned if not completely satisfactory, and the payment will be refunded. Send for 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 


We have everything to be found in the 


GENTLEMAN'S 
ScCARF-HOLDER, 
75 cents. 


SILVER TAPE-MEASURE, $5.00. 


When you write, please mention The Christian Union. 


16.00. 


T 
Gold $3.50. 


Tue SANTA CLAUS SPOON, 
Coffee, $1 
Gold Bow 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 


GoLp HAIR-PIN, $15.00. 


We Aim to Kill the Germs of Disease. 


PURE BLOOD means Vigor, Energy, Life. 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Nerve Waste, Con. 
sumotion and Genera! Debility are results 


AERATED OXYGEN 


ailments. 


Its history is interesting. 
Its eflicacy marvelous. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


THIS MACHINE FREE 


= toexamine in any home.Sentanywhere 
a) AAs] without one cent in advance. W arran- 


ted the best sewing machine evermade 
= Our terms.conditions and everything 
# far more liberal than any other house 
: ever offerea. For full particulars, ete, 


cut this advt. out and send to usto-dar, 
Alvah Mf. Co., Dpt. €170 Chicago, 


Mention The Christian Union. 


Extract of Beef 


The Standard for Purity, 
Flavor, and 
Wholesomeness 
Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown: 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


“The Mechanical Speller’’ 


Retails for $1 


Any word of 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 letters can be 
spelled. 


A Wonderful Help 
for Children 


Sent, securely packed, 
to any part of the United 
States, charges paid, om 

HAVE YOU SEEN IT? receipt of $1.25. 
KINDERGARTEN MFG. CO. 
427 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
i Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
{~~} Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 
5 n. Heals cuta, burns, brulsesand 


A, 


ski 
sprains, Al) druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Grand, Upright and Square., 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


The World's Fair 


The Recreation Department of the Christian 
Union will be glad to furnish to any applicant 
full printed information as to the ways of reaching 
the WorLp’s Fair 1n CHICAGO from any part of 
the world, including the time-tables of the railroad 
or steamship lines, if issued, used in the journey 
from any point in the world to Chicago. Also il- 
lustrated printed information in regard to the Fair 
itself. No charge is made, Address Recreation 
The Christian Union, New York, 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
(pm Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 

ity. 


Florida Facts Found During a Ten Years’ Search. 

Havana, Cuba, Guide-Book and Souvenir of. Pre- 
sented by the Roma Grand Continental Hotel. 

Lithia Springs,Ga. ‘The American Carlsbad andits 
Famous Natural Medicinal Waters. Sweet- 
Water Park Hotel and Surroundings. 

Mount Clemens, Mich. The Media Spring, the 
Pioneer of Michigan Mineral Wells. “ The 
Sherman ” and its Surroundings. ! 

Midland Primer for Old and Young. A Handbook 
of Information of the Great State of Colorado 
and the Territory of Utah. Issued by the Colo- 
rado Midland Railway. 

Tour. An Ideal Winter Trip described by the 
North:'German Lloyd Steamship Company. 

To Egypt Direct by the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company. 


A Thanksgiving Holiday Tour to Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 


On Thursday, November 24. Thanksgiving Day, a 
persona zy conducted tour to Washington will leave 

ew York in a special train of Pennsylvania Kail- 
road standard coaches, in charge of a tourist agent 
and chaperon, for a three-day review of the magnifi- 
cent city and Capitol of America’s government, 
Washington, D. C. This is the third tour in the 
series that has been fixed for the fall and winter, and 
a trip which gives more in return for the time and 
TT than any other short trip of like char- 
acter. 

They have been arranged by the company for the 
convenience of those desiring short tours in prefer- 
ence to long journeys. There have been no trips 
run ad this company which have been so successful, 
and the assurances of the following tours to this 
interesting place during the remainder of the season, 
carrying their full number of passengers, on pleasure 
bent, is very gratifying. The rate trom New York 
of $13 includes transportation in both directions and 
accommodations at a choice of Washington’s best 
hotels. Later tours will be run on December 15 and 
29. A full description of these tours and what the 
embody can be had ve application for the detailed 
itinerary, which will be sent to any address, or which 
can be had upon personal application to the tourist 
department, 849 Broadway, New York. 


The Fast Limited Trains South 


The Richmond and Danville Railroad (Piedmont 
Air Line) in connection with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is now running a solid Pullman Vestibuled 
Limited Train of Dining and Sleeping-cars between 
New York and New Orleans, leaving New York 
daily at 4:30 P.M. Inaddition to the solid through 
train will Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars, 
New York to Augusta and Asheville, and Washing- 
ton, D.C.,to Memphis. The new schedule from New 
York reaches New Orleans within forty hours, and 
Atlanta and Augusta in twenty-four hours. The 
South Carolina Railroad and South Bound Railroad 
have put on fast trains to connect with the Limited, 
reducing the time between New York and Charleston 
to twenty-five hours, and Savannah twenty-four 
hours, thus opening up a_new fast line to southwest 
Georgia and Florida. General Eastern office, 229 
Broadway, New York. 


TOURS 


Mexican Tours 


February A six weeks’ tour, all rail, going and re- 
turning by entirelv different routes. 
arch 1. Florida, Cuba, Mexico, returning via Chicago. 
These trips cover a thousand mi'es of the finest Mexi- 
can scenery. Never visited by any other party. For il- 
lustrated programme address 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO. 


1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New York January 17 and 
February 7 for Two Grand Tours of 75 Days through 
the Southern States, 


MEAICO «x» 
CALIFORNIA 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 

veston, and San Antonio. ees 

mple time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, 
Pouding Hight Days in the City of Mexico, a 
Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz Rail- 
way, and f'wo Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, eic., wil be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on Any 
Regular ain until July, 1%93, or with any one of 
Ten Parties under Special Escort, witha Choice 
of Four Different Koutes. A Week at the 
Columbian Exposition included if desired. 


Tour of 81 Days through Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, witha Week at the Won ld’s Fair, March 8. 

Three Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California: January 17, February 7, and March 8. 

California Excursions: December 8, January 12 
and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 8 and 9. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 15 tor a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition : Circu- 
lars describing our Special Trains and the Kaymon 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel will be issued about December 20. 
Applications will be filed on receipt and the circulars 
mailed when ready. 


{< Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Square), New York. 
Independent Railroad Tickets to all Poiots. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
oquest by G. FAY & SON. 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 
Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 
a day and up. 


THE PAINTER 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary concitions perfect, Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot water heating. 

home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 

oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-c reasonable rates. 
lso, Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 

located. Mrs. E A. SLOAN, Prop.; A. H. Peatt, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. Han ppmay, Ulnetrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O'BRIEN. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths. House heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
rates, 32.50 to $4.00 per : cial rates for families. 
Address H. K. WARNER, Mgr. 

E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jong. Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. EORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine tow 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements; flower ar 

ns; surf bathing: most equals e temperature in - 
ornia, Six mil m the Big Trees, For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


OURISTS from Los Asgues to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 

scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter ad 

Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BAKNETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


3th St., F, N.W.; hotel $1.50 to 
; special rates by month; no liquors. 
2:50 PEE SPECT. M. HALL, Washington, D. C. 


THE GRAMERCY 


First-class family house at moderate rates. 
, 825 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent guests. aor rates to 
ilies. Accommodations for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Gor. 1sth and N on York Ave. WW aahington. D.C. 
ronting Treasury, ite House, War e, and Navy 
Dapastment. A tamily hotel. No bar. Mrs. M. J. Colley. 


Florida 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Nov. to May rst. $2to$ r day. 
Also “ Chiswick Ima.” Littleton. N. H.. July rst 
to Oct. rst. G. W. SMITH. 


The TRAVELLERS 


Eurepean Hotel and Home Restaurant under new 
management. Centrally located. Rooms, 506, Ls and 
$1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable D. C. ANDRESS. 


WARD HOUSE 


Centrally located; good table; terms moderate ; hot and 
cold baths. For terms address N. L. WARD. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
$:8. Pure water. Northern management. For circulars 
address A. E A. R. ROGERS. 


Georgia 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 and up 


Illinois 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


who intend visiting 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


will find the best and in all respects the most satisfactory - 
hotel accommoda 


modations at reasonable rates at 


The South Shore 


(European Plan) 
on the shore of Lake Michigan and within seven blocks of 
the Exposition Grounds. nd for full information to 
THE COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Bldg., Chicago 
Mention The Christian Union. 
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Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL. 

Charles and Center Sta., 

{European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 

Read and Cathedral Sta., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
city. exception! advantages to families and tour- 


for iliustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


New York 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under personal care of experienced physicians. 
Elevated and exceptionally healthful location in 
vee Park overlooking the beautiful Genesee 

alley. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve 
cottages, steam-heated, thoroughly equipped for the 
scientific treatment, and for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of invalids or seekers of rest and quiet. 

Cuisine under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
of Chautauqua Cooking School. 

For Illustrated Pamphlet, terms, etc., address 

J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


popular for health, ch . rest, or recreation 
the year. electric bells, steam, fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade en the roof. Suites of 
fpome with private baths. Winter sports. M 
lectricity, baths and all remedial appliances, cw 
Turkish and Russian Baths never surpassed in Oriental 
elegance and compieteness. Send for illustrated circular. 


New Jersey 


Lakewood, N. J. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


» pure » no malaria. Open year round. 
Terms, $2 per day, $7 to $:1¢ per week. 
Ss. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class pened, 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Cony 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 

grounds. Northern management, 
Mrs. H. N. L ELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


211 ayw Roe 
CHATEAU” Asheville. - N.C. 


Fine city and mountain views. Perfect sanitation. Hot 
and cold water. Comfortable, airy rooms. Well provided 
table. Reasonable rates. Mrs. M. E. DETWILER. 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant private ome for guests; 
accommodations for 30 persons. ITCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, C. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. House first- 
class in all respects. No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department under 

e care of regular ohysician. 


erms, $4 per day. (ne person occupying room, $20 
and a week. Where two persons or more occupy 
same room, $1 Medical attendance 


5 r week is added. 
and all forms al eucatenaaal included in price of room, 
Address The Oakland Heigftts Sanatorium. 


OAKHURST ASHEVILLE, ¢ 


Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 


HE SWANNANOA, Asheville, N. C.—Thor- 

oughly refitted; modern appointments; strictly 

good, medium-priced, all-the-year house; rates upon appli- 
cation. HOWELL COBB. 


South Carolina 


IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 
house; large 1ooms; extensive unds; centrally 
Address BELL HOUSE, 


located; moderate rates. 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, P 


rop. 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most approved thera- 
peutic appliances, including 7urkish, Russian, Electric, and ali forms of Mineral and 
Brine Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, lodo-Bromated, and Brine. 
Climate mild, dry, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half-mile of broad board 
walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All 
modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine 
unsurpassed, Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from any form of Insanity are not received. 
No contagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pomeen. 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


' A Natural Mineral Spring Water. 


sy _| Promotes the Appetite. | 
d lI Ild | Stimulates the Digestion. 
_ Unsurpassed as a Table Water. 


Bottled Only by THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, N. Y. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 
n a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and sparkling streams; dry, beaciog, health-laden air; 
freedom from dust, malaria. or any Coyaating influence. THE BEST OF FALL 4ND WINTER CLIMATE, 
Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney complaints Sanitary conditions absolutely perfect. No 
contagious influence; absolutely no fevers: no danger of cholera. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


Kiver, surrounded by beautitul grounds, is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis 
etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc . for all needin caretul 
professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for the pleasure-seeeker. Pullman 
cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. ._R. R. through to our door without change. Address W. F. ROSS, 
Proprictor, fur illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs and hotel rates. 


South Carolina 


Miss SEDGWICK’S COTTAGE 
Private Board 
St. Thaddeus Square, 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. Cc. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile f 
depot, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
aria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, ern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


day. Special terms by th k. 
HE RY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


Aiken, S. C. 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 


age. Milk f Dairy. Unexcelled 

Alley, Tennis Courts, etc, Good Livery. Hote) grounds CHARLESTON, 8. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 

embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. Rates, $3 and $4 perday. Rooms with baths extra. 
NOW OPEN 

For circular and terms address (For other advertisements in this department see 


B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor following pages.) 
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South Carolina 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, 8. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Summerville’s reputation was purely local before its 
pame was brought into — by the International 
Paris 


The climate is so curative, the air so pure, that a resi- 
dence here of a few months has saved many va aluable lives. 
Dr. R. C. M. Page, Professor of Diseases of the Chest, 
of the New York Foire clinic, says the sufferer from tuber- 
culosis should spend his winters in Summervi'le, 
Its proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 miles, 
ipoures the best medical attention if required, and renders 
ine Ferest Inn easy of access all parts of: 
United States. Send tor pamphlets. 
J. BENSON, Manager. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American lan, $3. 
European plan, $1.00. Py 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 18<so 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpoo! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
es pyuarky and rapidity of their passage across 

antic 
e Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
| the motion is least pereaptibie. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
teamers are tted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


R RATES and circulars giving full information, 
to 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 


307 St., Philadelphia. 
2 SouTH Ciark St., Chicago. 


A Tri ith th 
to the ORIEN I 
Safety, Speed, and Comfort 


On February 4th, 1893, the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company will send its latest, largest, and 
fastest twin-screw Express Steamship, the Fuerst 
Bismarck (8,874 tons, 16,400 horse-power), on a grand 
Winter Excursion from New York to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient. The steamer will sail direct 
to Gibraltar, Genoa, Ajaccio (Corsica), Alexandria 
(for Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, Malta, 
Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, Algiers, and return to 
New York via Southampton. 

The excursion will last about ten weeks, but pas- 
sengers have the privilege of returning from South- 
ampton by any of the Company’s Express Steamers 


‘up to August ist, 1893. 


To be able to make this unique excursion on board 
a palatial ocean liner like the Puerst Bismarck, free 
from all annoyances inseparable from hotels, rail- 
ways, small boats, custom-houses, packing and un- 
packing of baggage, transfers, etc., will no doubt 
appeal at once to all American travelers able to 
undertake the trip. No way can be conceived of 
visiting with greater safety, speed, and comfort the 
principal places of a region whose every inch of soil 
abounds with stirring reminiscences of ancient lore 
and history, regions rich with magnificent monu- 
ments of past grandeur and countless treasures of 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 
37 Broadway, 125 La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 


Florida Facts 


A beautiful illustrated book, describing the best bar- 
gains for homes and investments in Flonda. 1 ands and 
Orange groves sold on easy terms. Refererces given. 
Address G. H. KNIGHT, 28 School St. (Room 42, 
Boston, Mass. 


About People 


— Among the students of the University 
of Michigan are Messrs. Toothacher, 
Greenstalk, and Champagne, and Miss 
Annie Rooney. 

—A student at Bates College is So- 
mayon Zea Clayan, a prince of the Bassa 
tribe of western Africa, whose name is 
entered on the College books as Louis P. 
Clinton. 

—Mr. Reginald de Koven, composer of 
“ Robin Hood” and “ The Fencing-Mas- 
ter,” is to be the editor of the new depart- 
ment of * Music and Drama,” in “ Harper’s 
Weekly.” 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes admitted 
the other day to a lady who went to him 
for information on the point that he did 
not know the name or subject of his 
first poem. 

—Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
arrived in this country lately from Genoa, 
after an absence of several years. He will 
give, in the principal cities during the 
winter, a series of readings from his works. 

—Miss Fawcett, who beat the senior 
wrangler at Cambridge University, is still 
in residence at Newnham, and is continu- 
ing her studies. It is not unlikely that 
she will remain as mathematical lecturer 
at the College. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
known in U. S. 
3 East 14TH Strest, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS ao FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


$so0. 18th year 
education manne boy here. rmation of char 
1S. Ph.B. (Yale ’60). 


Hartford (i the suburbs). 
_ DE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
advantage for cakure, study, and 


health. Terms, to $6 Pu ce 
ConnecticuT, Old Lyme. 
a: SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Olé 
Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in English 
branches, Latin, Greek. and French. College Prepara- 


tory. All the comforts of h Apply to B S. 
ers. RS. GRISWOLD. 


Oldest 
Established 18¢s. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Eetabieed 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For erther ber particulars ad- 
dress THE LORING SC 
2535 Prairie 2 Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to schoo! officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley, 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College snd and 
D A. BENNER 


New Jersey 


New Jerssy, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 


HE OAKS 
October Fifth. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
New Jerssy, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for all colleges. Instruction thosoug. 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exception? ly 
salubrious. Circular. Martin Bihler, A.M., 


New York 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. - 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
qnd Pytmary Departments. Indi- 
tructi pocial attention to college! 
Sciences. Native in Modern Languages 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuiTon, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banss. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


exercise and breathing 
An important paper that 
should be read by every 
_ one sent free. Addr 


J. C. HENRY, - Oe, N. 


i luable i rti to 

of vacancies and TH AT: is something, but if it 

tells yen them is asked to recommend 

ak and RECOMMENDS 
. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


"OHIO NORMAL 


UNIVERSITY 


A complete school of eleven departments 

nual enrollment 2932 different students. 

sity powers and confers degrees. Is chartered by the 

State, recognized by the nationa! government, havi ving 

military department under the ag tie of an 

cer detailed by the Sec of War. $118, in en, 

pays board, poueepans and tuition 49 weeks: 100, 40 

and room, when paid by 

week, $2. 25 to #2 6 oy eek. Text-book rent, cheap. 
meer excellent literary societies. 


c 
be refunded if ev ae not as advertised. 
for catalogue. H Ki, A. M., Pres’t, ADA, OHIO. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 
enemnaey Class. Froebel system. Ninth 
raining Class for Kin- 


Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. 


New Yor« City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal, wil} 
reopen September 28. A few boarding pup taken. 
Circulars at Putnam’s Book Store. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE Fres. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 
Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown 
Wart LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens 
28. =p emical and college preparatory courses. FOF 


Mrs THEODORA B, RICHARDS, Principal 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A.M, Associate 


= 
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Financial 


A decrease in the shipment of funds to 
interior points west or south is noticeable ; 
indeed, the outflow seems to have practi- 
cally ceased, and money is so plentiful now 
in the banks that rates are 4 to 5 per cent. 
in the open market. The Bank of Eng- 
iand leaves its discount rate at 3 per cent., 
with its reserve increased some 3 per cent., 
so that the rate for balances is again al- 
most nominal in the London market. 

Sterling exchange advanced per 
cent. for actual transactions this week, and 
the evil prognosticators were not back- 
ward in predicting immediate gold ex- 
ports, but these predictions are not liable 
to be verified this year. The decrease in 
exports both of breadstuffs and cotton 
during the months of September and 
October, with a heavy increase in mer- 
chandise imports, goes far to account for 
this scarcity in the sterling bill market. 
We are not only very backward in the 
cotton shipments, which should have begun 
in large volume during September, but a 
rise in the price for this staple has pre- 
vented anything but minimum shipments 
up to date; that cotton has yet to move, 
and that the foreign markets will take it 
later, goes without saying. The same may 
be said about breadstuffs. 

Railway earnings reported thus far for 
November are about equal to the earnings 
for the corresponding period of 1891, when 
railways were making splendid showings. 
It is not at all unlikely that the figures for 
the full month of November, when they do 
come to us, will show a slight decline 
from the same month of 1891, and even 
then prove very satisfactory. There have 
been unsettling influences at work this 
week, principally the fear of a renewal of 
gold exports of which we have spoken, and 
then a vague fear that the third party 
strength of the West may undertake hos- 
tile legislation whenever it may have the 
power; while the uncertainty of the gen- 
eral legislation to come from a change of 
Government policy has had a depressing 
influence. Yet, with all this at work, prices 
are not materially lower than a week ago. 

The general condition of domestic trade 
is favorable; the situation in the iron mar- 
ket, so far as pig-iron is concerned, is 
really promising. Coal is a little slow, 
due to the mild weather, but the Reading 
Company and its connections have less in 
store, either on the seaboard or interior, 
than they had a year ago. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, #1 735,500 
2,820, 
Legal tenders, decrease...........++ 591.700 
POSItS, 
Reserve, increase. 1,582,025 


This leaves the city banks with about 
$4,500,000 surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
. $500,000 00 


Surplus over all Liabilities .... 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,540.53 
THO Mont MERY, Presi 


P, Vice-Pre 
RICH HAR ARIS, 5 


wM. F. 


“Safe Investments, 


How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
‘leet Co... 


Please mention The Christian Union 


The Security Corporation 


Ist Consolidated Mortgage 
6% Gold Bonds 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND NOV. I, 
DUE 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with Privileges of Reg- 
istration at the Office of the Trustee, 
THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO., OF N. Y. 
Principal, Interest, and Sinking Fund Payable in Gold. 
Listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years to 


The National Cordage Co. 


For a sum sufficient to pay the Interest on the entire 
issue of Bonds and a Yearly Sinking Fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments to provide funds adequate to 
entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds pur- 
chased for the Sinking Fund are canceled. 


We offer a limited amount of these Bonds 
for sale at a price which will net investor 
6 1-4 per cent. 


B. L. SMYTH & CO. 


42 Exchange Place, New York 


The 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company a/ 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue Hmeited by Law. Connecticut Trus 
tees, EB xecutors, &*c., can invest in these bonds, 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street FEW YORE 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


[|nited States Trost Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and wili be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEorGE B.Iiss, Vice-Pres. 
JaMeEs S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Witsow G. Hunt, Crossy Brown, 
Dantet D. Lorp, SPTARD Coopgsr, 
AMUEL SLOAN, BAYARD CuTrTine, 
AMgs Low, S. Smrru, 
mM. WALTER M. ROCKEFELLER. 


ALEXANDER E. Ore 


D. Writs Ames, 
H. 
Wa. SLOA 


OHN A. STEWART, 
RASTUS CORNING, 
Joun Harsen RHOADES, Gustav _H. 
ANSON Puetrs SToxgs, FRANK LYMAN, Bk’ lyn. 
Biss, F. VigToR, 
WILLIAM Lisary, Watporr Asror. 


$25,000 
CITY OF DUBUQUE, IOWA, 
5% BONDS 


Due 1899. 

Interest payable semi-annually. 
Assessed Valuation, $20'000,000 
Total Bond Debt, - -_ - 980,c 00 

Population, 33,000. 
Price on application. Full list of Municipal 
Bonds mailed upon request. 


C. & CO. 
BANKERS 
72 Broadway, 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnisaes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, GUT FEED, and SAW WOOD, 


New York 


For 12-ft. 
Steel 


Geared 
Aermotor. 
work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
always harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn, 


12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & Beale St., San Prancises. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


are the only manufacturers of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS. 


SOL ID SILVER inlaid at points exposed to wear. 
They are not to be confounded with Sectional Plate 
or any other brand of Spoons and Forks 
The ey are guaranteed to show no ween spots for 2% 
years. 
Each article ts stamped on back, 


If you cannot obtain them of your Jeweler, send to 
us for catalogue. 


THE HOLMES & EOWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgepert, Conn. 


| 
, Cf \ . 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
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The Salvation Army Congress 


The Salvation Army is holding a great 
Congress in this city this week. At the 
first public meeting of the Congress, at 
Carnegie Music Hall, on Monday evening, 
Commander Ballington Booth read a num- 
ber of letters commending the work of the 
Army, among which were letters from 
President Harrison and Professor Charles 
A. Briggs. President Harrison wrote to 
Commander Booth as follows: 


I have your letter of the 17th of November, and I 
beg to thank you for your sympathy so kindly ex- 
pressed for me in my greatsorrow. Iam very liberal 
in my judgment of methods, and think it well that 
not all those who are endeavoring to subdue the 
fortresses of vice appreach them upon the same lines. 
Toall whose sincerity and usefulness are proved by 
devotion and results I can give my hearty good 
wishes, and cheertully extend them to you and your 
associates. 


The following is Professor Briggs’s 
letter : 


My heart is with you in your work, and I shall 
glade do all in my power to assist in so noble an 
enterprise. I have looked with some care into the 
history, the methods, the doctrines, and the enter- 
prises of the Salvation Army, and, although I can- 
not indorse everything in the methods and doctrines 
of the Army, I have entire confidence in General 
Booth and his consecrated band of sons and daugh- 
ters, and in the efficiency of the organization of the 
Army for its great work of evangelization, especially 
among those who are too often overlooked by the 
ministrations of the churches. 

I greatly rejoice that the Salvation Army has 
inscribed upon its banners the doctrine of a full 
salvation, and that the Army has peepee, in a 
mensure, the Biblical doctrine that salvation has to’ 
do with the bodies of men as well as with their souls, 
with their comfort and happiness in this world as 
well as in the next. 

It is greatly to be desired that the Army should 
continue to bea great auxiliary to the Church, with 
which godly people of all denominations may be in 
sympathy, and to which they may contribute their 
support. The Army thus far has resisted every 
temptation to become an ecclesiastical organization, 
and I have confidence in General Booth and in your- 
self that you will persevere in this attitude to the 
Church, and that you will endure with patience all 
the hardships of this situation. We have too many 
denominations already. 


Books Received 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILA- 


DELPHIA 
Festetits, Kate N. In Mother’s Place. $1.25. 
Rouse, Adelaide L. Wendover House. $1. 
The Union Golden Text- Book, 1893. 2 cts. a copy. 
Green, Evelyn E. The Doctor’s Dozen. 90 cts. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Herndon, W. H., and Jesse W. Weik. Abraham 
Li . Vols. Ll. and II, 

Adams, W. H. D. 

Broughton, Rhoda. Mrs. Bligh. - 

Butterworth, Hezekiah. In the Boyhood of Lin- 
coln. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Pentecost, George F. Bible Studies from the Old 

and New Testaments. $1. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Thoughts ef Busy Girls. Edited by Grace H. 
Dodge. 50 cts. 

The Magazine of Art. Vol. 15. $5. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Sheldon, Charles M. Richard Bruce; or, the Life 

That Now Is. $1.50. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Scannell, Florence and Edith. Christmas in Many 
Lands Series. 4 Vols. $2. 
Tales ot Ancient Troy. Edited by Walter Mont- 
gomery. $1.25. 
The Boys of the Mirthfield Academy. Edited by 
Laurence H. Francis. $2.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Marbury, Mary Orvis. Favorite Flies and Their 


Warriors of the Crescent. 


Histories. $5. 
Cam. William E. Japan in History, Folk-Lore, 
an 75 


S. 
me gt Agnes. A Book of Famous Verse. 75 cts. 
Deland, Margaret. The Story of a Child. $1.25. 
Whittier, John G. At Sundown. §2. 

Tucker, William J. The New Movementin Human- 
ity. 25 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 

Hamilton, Jay B. From the Pulpit to the Poor- 


ouse. 
MacMinn, Edwin. Thrilling Scenes in the Persian 
Kingdom. $1.10. 
E. A. JOHNSON & CO., PROVIDENCE 
Gospel from Iwo Testaments. Edited by the Rev. 
. B. Andrews. 
' LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
ae J. T. The Fortunes of Toby Trafford. 
1.25. 
. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
A. R. G. Gleams and Echoes. §2. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Austen, Jane. Emma. Vols. J.andIlI. $2. 
Student and Singer. The Reminiscences of Charles 
Santley. $2.35. 


Ryle, Herbert E. The Early Narratives of Genesis. 


Gaye, Selina. The Great World’s Farm. $1.50. 
Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. Notes by Justin Mc- 
Carthy. Vignettes by Joseph Penne $2. 

Lang, Andrew. The Library. $1.‘o. : 
Greenwood, Alice D. Empire and Papacy in the 
Middle Ages. $1.25. 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Makers of Venice. $6. 
GEO. A. MOSHER, SYRACUSE 
The Chautauqua Booklet Calendar, 1893. Complied 
by May E. Duncan. 
J. S. OGILVIE, NEW YORK 
Conrad, Thomas N. A Confederate Spy. 25 cts. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Longfellow, Henry W. Hyperion. 
Lamp, Charles and Mare ales from Shakspeare. 
Edited by the Rev. Alfred Ainger. 
A. D. F, RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Men’s Thoughtsfor Men. Arranged by Rose Porter. 
50 cts. 
Warner, Anna. Up and Down the House. 
Clark, Imogen. The Las’ Day. 
Slosson, Annie T. Aunt Liefy. 
Doudney, Sarah. A Child of the eens 
The Baby’s Journal. Designed by S. Alic® Bray. 
Baker, Sarah S. Our Elder Brother. 
Seong Steps Upward. Selected Readings. 
Paul, Mrs. A. Prince Dimple on His Travels. 
Stanley, Arthur P. Historical Memorials of Canter- 


ury. 
Johnston, Rev. Jamys. Missionary Landscapes in 
the Dark Continent. $1.25. 
F. H, REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Epistles of Clement and Polycarp. Translated by 
Horace E. Hall. $1.20. 
The Ancient Irish Church. $1.20. 
Welsh Pictures. Edited by Richard Lovett. $3.20. 
The Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord. ith 
Introduction by the Rev. John Hall. §2. 
For France and Freedom. $1.25. 
Dot-and-Go-One. ft. 
By the ‘ars of “* The Oc- 
1.50. 


n. $3. 
y the Author of “ The 


Leslie, Emma. 
Hayward, M. Blanche. 
Not by Bread Alone. 
cupations of a Retired Life.” 
Smith, George. Henry 
Crushed, Yet Conquering. 
Spanish Brothers.” $2. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Ibsen, Henrik. PeerGynt. (Imported.) $1.25. 
Edgar, R. M’Cheyne. The Gospel of a Risen 
Saviour. (Imported.) $3. 


3 
Robinson, W. Garden Design. (Imported.) §2. 
CHARLES H. SERGEL & CO., CHICAGO 
Reed, Laura C. West and East. 50 cts. 
R. H. WOODWARD & CO., BALTIMORE 
Drummond’s Addresses. 75 cts. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “* Eagle”? Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Nothing On Earth Will 


Lik 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy ; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
tity costs tenth of a cent a day. No other one-fourth as 
strong. Strictly a medicine. “One large can saved me 
$40; send six to prevent Roup,” says one customer. 
If you can’t get it send to us, 

We mail one pack 25c. Five $1. A 21-4 1b. can $1.20. Six 
cans, $5.00, express paid. Poultry Ratsing Guide, price 
25 cents, free with $1.00 orders or more. Sample copy 
of THe Best POULTRY PAPER rent free. 

1, 8. JOHNSON & CO , 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


House 


Cooking Utensils, 


Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


have it al- 
ways be, 


And find without a doubt, * 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


For all 
seasons 


Spring time is Daisy time. 
Nice things come together ; 

Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; . 


Autumn time is frost time, 

_ Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 


a-reigning. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


MAN 


‘AS GOOD AS HARTMAN” 
is a worn-out chestnut. 
tion now, as “a satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.” and it hol 
Flexible Wire Mats 

Se Ps HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 

Chicage ; 51 and 53 graven St., Atlanta, 


Few dealers try this decep- 


ds trade to sell Hartman 


State St., 
Catalogue 


| 
1, 
D — 
ZL kes = 
Rose and Daisy time? wy 
Always in your dear home nest OM v 
Have the bright sunshine ? | 4 Se if | 
Buy the Powder named below aon L 
HARTE 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “Hartman.” 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


With the declining years of life comes the loss 
of the teeth, ordinary food cannot be masti- 
cated, the digestive organs also become im- 

ired and are unable to perform their respective 
adiene as a result the usual foods do not 
properly digest, producing flatulence and ex- 
cessive distress after eating. 


Aged People 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a pleasant, 
palatable and most nutritious food that can be 
taken and retained by the most rebellious 


stomach. When you have that sinking and 
all gone feeling, try it. Dissolve in a cup of 
hot water. 


Invalids 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a perfect food 
in a concentrated dry form that can be prepared 
at a moment’s notice without cooking, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


PETER 
[IOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


Ths Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Odorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 


For sale at all properly 
stocked drug stores in 
the Uuited States and 
Canada, 


In flat, oval bottles, ca 
suled and hermetical 


an 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms, 
“CARBONITE” COAL. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade, 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO, 


67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


"THOSE answering an adver - 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in Tur 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Bits of Fun 


Standing on one’s dignity is as uncertain 
a way to get along in this world as walking 
on stilts.—A tchison Globe. 


Good proof-readers are rare; because a 
good proof-reader must be a man who 
costs less and knows more than the man 
whose work he is reading.— Puck. 


In a Vassar History Class.— Professor— 
What people have done most towards 
perpetuating the fame of Columbus? 
Miss Bright—The makers of souvenir 
spoons.—/eweler’s Weekly. 


Now that the New York police club has 
become a back number, the tough of the 
riversides should courteously discard his 
brass knuckles and his sand bag. This 
is the age of reciprocity —Puck. 


Meeting Her on Her Own Ground.— 
Landlady—No, this room has no fire, but 
the last gentleman always left his door 
open and said it was well heated from the 
hall. Room-hunter—It won't do, then. 
I had a friend who once occupied a room 
heated from the hall, andit was so hot he 
got the brain fever. I— (But the landlady 
had fainted.)—Puck. 


Dorfliinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in overs, requisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu. 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons. New York, 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott's Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAKEFUL LIVING—free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil —all druggists everywhere do. §1. 
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THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


ittsburgh 

Lamp 
\— is the 
= — favorite. 
it has 

the vir- 
\\\ tues that 
/ . every. . 


lamp-inventor has sought for. 
More light from less oil; a 
steady flame; control of the 
wick ; and easy to care for. 

A primer goes into par- 
ticulars. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Ce 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by, mail, 
Se. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
awe YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 
Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 
for treatise. 
YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 Franklin St., Allegheny, Pa. 
For sale by all druggists. 


| 
ONS 
PIANG 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 

170 Tremont &t.. Roston. Maaa- 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 


a2 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


FOR SALE, in a delightful city in one of the New 
England States, a Boarding and Day School for girls. 
fine building, pleasantly located, and a school in successf 
operation. Fur iture will be sold with the building. Ad- 

No, 2,707, care Christian Union. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES | from 
Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorn, Florida, delivered 
at Slewthern Station, $3 per box; frei he paid to 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia $4 per box. Refer- 
ences. S. LIZZIE METCALF, 

I HAVE a 40x135 feet lot, quarter mile from 
World’s Fair buildings, only ten minutes’ walk, in_hand- 
some residence district ; quiet prohibition street; all con- 
veniences. Will sell to build on_or rent for temporary 
building. Address A. M. GRAVES, 32 Lake Street, 

icago. 


AFTER THE THANKSGIVING RECESS 
two more young girls can be received into Mrs. Beecher’s 
family school. his school is in its tenth year, is locat 
in one Of the pleasantest country places on the Sound, one 
hour’s fide from New York, andis most successful in pro- 
moting the health, happiness, and well-being of its pupils. 
Address COSCOB, in the town of Greenwich, Conn. 


WANTED —Winter boarders in refined Southern 
family: climate and location delightful. For terms 
icu apply to Mrs. .W. S. B., No. 140 Taylor 
street, Savannah, Ga. 


CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, three adults, wish 
smal, fully furnished flat, or three light, thoroughly heated, 
furnished rooms (private family preferred), convenient to 
Sixth Avenue or Broadway cars or car line yenaing from 
West 34th to East 14th Streets. Terms must be moderate. 
References given and required. Address“ DISPATCH, 
No. 2,893, Christian nion. 


— 
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